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PREFACE. 


HEN one tells stories to children, one measures 

the children’s interest in them by the fervour 

of the “Tell us some more, please!” which follows 

close on the last word. And the children of all ages 

who have received my “ Idyls” so kindly, ask also for 
more stories of the Devonshire moorland. 

The century looks back willingly to its youth, when 
life was simpler, and harder, and yet happier; when 
the great world was far away ; when we told our stories 
over the fire on winter evenings, or under the waving 
trees in the summer twilight, taking all the events of 
life as they came, and accepting facts as we saw them. 
Our minds lay open to the universe, with no such 


‘words as “ possible ” and “impossible ” to form barriers 
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sich as we build now the century is old. And our 
faith was large enough to wrap round many things we 
never dreamed of understanding. 

We had no theories about ghosts. It is of things 
far off that one forms theories, and the spiritual world 
was never far off fromus. We felt it close round us 
when, on an errand of duty or pleasure, we trod soli- 
tary the moors at evening whilst the darkness gathered, 
or perchance found ourselves alone in the grey lanes 
when light was breaking, and the mists curled into 
fantastic shapes, or the sobbing of the woods floated 
through the silence of dawn. We had never seen a 
gas-light, and so were not tempted to believe that 
because a gas-lamp blinds our eyes it also limits the 
power of things unseen. 

To us all, the spiritual world was the reality. We 
toiled cheerfully with our thoughts fixed on rest near 
at hand. We seldom sorrowed over empty purses, 
for were not, the golden gates ever and anon swinging 
back to admit our dearest or ourselves to the land 
where earthly treasure has no value? 

My stories are none of them inventions, but pictures 
ot the life that we lived and the thoughts that 
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moulded us, though you will search in vain for a friend 

whom you can name and place. Nevertheless, North 

Devon people will find here and there a thread of 

familiar incident or circumstance twisting itself through 

the texture of the tales. 

| H. C. O'NEILL. 
October, 1893. 
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TOLD IN THE DIMPSES. 


ee 
Life’s Glimax. 
Se 


HE tides of life ebb and flow. We all reach 
some point in our little span of years when we 
have done the best we are capable of, and then slowly 
—or quickly, it may be—we decline. Even roses in 
June do not last: look at them while you may ; 
treasure their colour in memory’s storehouse; inhale 
their sweet breath; and to-morrow go and find 
dropped petals on the grass. 
This is a platitude; also a preamble: for I am 
going to tell you a story. 
Let us begin at the beginning. Look. This is the 
dear old West Country, where the grass is greener, 
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12 Zold in the Dimpses. 
and the skies are softer, and the earth is redder than 
anywhere else. You may take my word for it; am I 
not a West Country woman myself? Once—but that | 
was a long time ago—I was a little maid, and it was 
in those days that I climbed yonder high hill covered 
with furze, and heather, and ling ; sweet thyme and 
ladies’ bedstraw ; dodder with its rosy fingers, and a 
hundred other gracious wild things. My little brain 
was almost dizzy with delight. I could jump in those 
days, and jump I did over each little trickling water 
that mirrored the dark leaves of cresses, and fed the 
blue blossoms of the becca-bunga speedwell. The 
lark flew away from her nest as I dashed down the 
fairy cups with their coral edges, and trampled the 
scented fern in my haste to follow the green lizard to 
his hole. And when I looked up, there were the 
shadowy lines of still more hills and ever wider downs 
melting away in the distance—downs that were covered - 
with bilberries, and hills that changed like a chameleon 
in hue, as the clouds dallied and broke up in their 
passage over them. 

“Oh! mammy, this is the most beautiful place in 
the world!” I cried. 
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I spoke witty the sonhdende of youth ; eeoeiane: 
as youth is apt to forget, that it has no data for 
comparison in its inexperience of aught but the 
present. 

My mother, perhaps, did not hear me, for she only 
bade me be a good child, and not upset the basket of 
raspberries which I carried, by swinging it about so. 
But my little brother answered gravely, as if perplexed 
by life’s problems,— 

“It’s a very we-remarkable co-co-incidence that | 
should live in the most beautifullest place in ie 
world.” 

He was given to long words, and I did not pay 
much attention to them, only remarking scornfully 
that I supposed he thought he was made to match 
the country. But the thought of the raspberries, and 
being responsible for their safe carriage, sobered me at 
once. Were we not going to have tea at that old 
thatched house, just over there, amongst a cluster of 
ancient trees? So I climbed the stile with gravity, 
and walked steadily as even mother could desire, 
through the field where the wheat ears were swelling 
and yellowing under the July sun. 
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And as I walked I thought of many things. I 
thought how the tea would be set out on an old oak 
table, chipped and scarred and furrowed with the 
service of a couple of hundred years ; and would have 
on it a coarse unbleached tablecloth, not even ironed 
smooth, but smelling of fresh mown hay and sweet- 
briars. And there would be a china cow for a milk- 
jug, a cow whose milk came out of her mouth, oh! a 
wonderful cow; and how much more sensible than 
the other plan, I thought. How I looked forward to 
seeing that cow again each summer, when we went to 
take our annual tea with the milk-woman! 

I have travelled since those days, and have seen 
many works of art, and am no longer seven years old ; 
but not the faience of Italy or the china of Dresden, 
not even the delf of Dutchland, ever filled me with 
such feelings of admiration, or so wild a longing for 
possession, as that clomen cow with her tail twisted 
into a handle, and her back spotted with red ochre. 
I loved that cow like a sister. What an extraordin- 
ary flavour her milk had! How like a real cow she 
looked as she stood by a huge posy of willow-herb 
and marsh-marigolds in the centre of the table ! 
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“Do’ee plaze to make yoursells at home then,” said 
stout Mrs. Spurrier, as she put down a junket by the 
side of my dish of raspberries, and passed a big, 
blunt, horn-handled knife to my father, that he might 
cut the huge brown loaf just warm from the oven on 
the hearth. 

“QDo’ee plaze to eat what you can! ’Tis but coorse 
old fare I can give ’ee, but you’m kindly welcome ; ’tis 
no proper return at all for them beautiful clothes you 
sent the childer at Christmas; no, fy! ’tisn’t. Patty 
don’t know herself o’ Sundays, she’s that grand.” — 

Patty is my heroine, my little June rose ; so look 
well at her, please, as she stands there, making bob 
curtseys shyly, and clinging to her mother’s apron, 
a very immature rosebud at present. Six years old— 
the moor winds had bleached her hair as well as 
touselled it; the soft Down mists had painted her 
cheeks with a tender bloom; and the sunlight had 
hidden itself in her blue eyes. 

“ A nice healthy little maid,” said my mother, “and 
I’m glad that Miss Annie’s frock fitted her. I hope 
she'll grow up a credit to you, Mrs. Spurrier.” 

There was no question about the growth of her! 
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Each year when we paid our summer visit she was 
inches taller. 

“ Her groweth like a rush in May,” said the proud 
mother when she was ten. All her other children 
were much older and much less interesting, as a 
matter of course, than this little one, who had 
come unexpectedly to the old farm-house after an 
interval of seven or eight years, when all the baby 
things were worn out, and the rockers taken off the 
cradle. That was why Patty inherited so many of 
my old frocks, and why I was allowed to save a 
penny a week towards paying for her schooling. 

“Her groweth like a rush. ’Tis ‘the crop of the 
cribshaw’ her gran’fer calls her. But there, he’s 
getting on to his cighty, and a bit doity like at times, 
and you must plaze to excuse me repeating his silly 
old words, ma’am. But her’s a fine maid for all that.” 

“I hope she’s a good maid,” said my mother with 
emphasis. 

Patty curtseyed and blushed, and fetched the last 
stockings she had knitted “for feyther” to show us. 
“ Mother spinned the wool last fall, and I knitted of 
‘em all to my own self. And governess, her give me 
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this in a prize,’ she added, as she took a small Bible 
bound in stout brown calf out of its wrappings. 

“What for, my child? Because the stitches are 
set suant, and not one dropped ?” 

“Qh no, ma'am! please, ’twas for saying ‘the 
virtuous woman’ all through without a stop.” 

Whether it was the example of the virtuous woman 
thus early set before her, or the fact that she was, as 
her fond parents believed, “the crop of the cribshaw,” 
Patty, as she bloomed and grew, “worked willingly 
with her hands,” ‘rose while it was yet dark” to 
fetch in the cows, tossed the hay in the sunshine, 
helped her mother to brew and to bake, and “carried 
home the text ” every Sunday to her grandfer in the 
chimney corner. | 

“She'll make a capital wife,” said the men-folks 
when she was only in her sixteen. ‘“ There’s not an 
idle bone in her body.” 

But my mother said, “I think I’d better take her as 
housemaid when Rebecca leaves us to get married.” 

Accordingly Patty came to live with us, and be 
taught the ways of a lady’s house, and kept out of the 
way of the men-folks till she was old enough to know 
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her own mind. Still, the virtuous woman, whose 
example was dear to her, had a husband, you will 
remember ; and it was perhaps a little unfortunate 
that living with a very particular mistress, and waiting 
on young ladies who kept their nails clean, and put 
lavender water on their Sunday handkerchiefs, en- 
couraged Patty to toss her head and look the other 
way when Isaac Floyd or Noah Gill gave her good- 
day on the way to church. Looked at as fisherman 
and sawyer respectively, excellent young men, no 
doubt; still it cannot be denied that their hands 
- might have been cleaner; and their coats had an 
odour of stale tobacco and fustian clinging about 
them. : 
By-and-by Patty was nineteen. She was still a 
bud; but such a pretty bud! 

Summer was close at hand. “Cuckoo, cuckoo,” 
sang its harbinger, and the jasmine twined over the 
porch, and the fuchsia threw out long branches 
tasselled with crimson, while little green myrtle buds 
swelled, and the wood doves called ‘“Coo-coo-caroo, 
take two cows, Taffy, take two, take two,” as they 
nested in the tall fir trees at the back of the garden. 
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And the stars danced on the dancing streams when 
the cool airs of night fluttered through the mid- 
summer heavens. “Patty,” said I, as we walked 
home from evening prayer at the old church on the 
hill, “who was that young man who looked at you as 
we were coming out of church?” 

‘Dear heart, Miss Annie, how you frightened me! 
I’m not thinking ot any young man.” 

“Oh! but Patty, I’m sure you saw him, for you sort 
of smiled to yourself, and he is such a handsome fellow. 
But he must be a stranger, I think. I could not own 
him at all.” 

‘‘Maybe, Miss Annie, maybe. Good looks is one 
thing, good manners another. [can’t abide men-folks 
that stare at a body.” 

But how is a man to fall in love if he does not look ? 
Patty neither knew nor cared. She was the prettiest 
girl in the parish, but her heart was not hatched out 
yet. Of course she loved her father and mother; that 
is an instinct born with us; bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh, as one might say. And she had a 
sort of affection for her mistress, who was so good to 
her, and for the voung ladies she served so well, and 
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love that comes like a great swelling tide and breaks 
down barriers, and changes the outline of the old 
familiar life, and bears you away on its bosom to 
unknown shores—she knew nothing of it. Her time 
was not come yet. Would it ever come? It is not 
given to every woman to reach life’s apotheosis. 

“Such nonsense folks tell up,” said Patty, as the 
same young fellow went by the other side of the 
hedge whistling and singing :— 


‘* And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and dee.” 


“Td not care a farden for a lover who died. He'd 
cost a lot to bury him, and 1’d have no good at all 
out of him, but a good cry. And where's the sense 
of that?” 

“ The sense of it?” Well! if maids stood out for 
thé sense of it, they'd better let their parents choose 
for them. 

“Thee art a woman grown now, Patty,” said her 
father, ‘‘ and ’tis time thee settled. I’m but a failing 
poor crittur, and thee will have to fend and fashion 
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for thyself when I’m gone; leastways onless thee 
take up wi’ a man as can work for ’ee. Why can’t ’ee 
look kind at Janny Beere now, like a maid should ?” 

“Beere by name and beer by natur,” said Patty. 
“T wouldn't like to fetch sy man home from Public 
of a night ; no, tino!” . 

“There's Phil Windsor,” says mother. ‘He don’t 
go to Public; he’s a temperance man, he is ; and look 
at the posies he’s give you, Pat, out of his own garden, 
times and often.” 

“What! that little squat fellow with a squint in 
his left eye? No, thank you, mother; I’d wish for. 
aman I could look up to, and not be ashamed of 
owning him afore folks.” 

Was Patty thinking of the husband who sat 
amongst the elders at the gate? Perhaps. But I 
think the ideal was a little like that fine young man 
whom we saw in the church porch. He haunted our 
lanes a good deal that summer, and his name—I 
found out from our Rebecca’s husband’s widowed 
sister, who let lodgings in the summer and turned a 
mangle in the winter—was John Jewel. 

‘“He’s a nephew of my poor man that’s dead and 
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gone,” said she. ‘“ And he’s a good heart, has the 
lad. He minds well what a kind uncle he had once. 
In the merchant service, and well looked on, miss, he 
is. He brought me that parrot from Australia, and 
he’s teaching it to talk so as I may have a bit of com- 
pany in the winter time when the evenings close in 
and time hangs heavy.” 

“Pretty maid, pretty maid, kiss poor Jack!” called 
the parrot, with a wink of his cunning left eye. 

“ He’s that quick, miss, in picking up words, you’d 
hardly believe it.” 

Patty would be twenty-one next Sunday. “Please 
ma’am, could you spare me to go home and see father 
and mother? ’Tis their wedding-day too, and my 
brothers and sisters ’ill be there.” 

“Surely,” said my mother ; “a good maid deserves 
a holiday; and it’s a respect you owe your parents.” 

“Yes, please, ma’am, and I’m always wishful to do 
my duty. Father, tho’ he’s a bit doity-like at times, 
yet he don’t drink nor nothing of that sort. But he 
don’t keep the haling on the roof as he should do, 
and mother hath often to tell him about it when the 
rain comes in from the launder being broke up. But 
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there! men-folks are different to we. Father ’ill talk 
by the hour when there's a ‘lection, and what they 
call politicks, but he never seem to see what’s right 
under his nose.” 

But Patty was very fond of her father for all that, 
though she did think it a pity men hadn’t more sense. 
So she set out on her way home next Sunday with 
her very best frock on, because she knew it would 
please him. “ Men-folk think such a lot about smart 
clothes.” 

This very best frock was pink, and the maid 
looked prettier than ever in it; a thick white muslin 
covered with pink rose-buds, which matched her 
cheeks. It had been Miss Annie’s when it was new, 
but she never looked so fair in it, fresh from the 
village dressmaker’s hands, as Patty did when it had 
been picked to pieces and done up again with cook’s 
help. 

“ My face is my fortune,” said the milkmaid in the 
old song. And this maid might have said it too. 
But no! she walked along the lane steadily, and 
began to mount the hill, thinking of something quite 
different. Would mother be pleased with the pound 
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of tea she carried? (Tea was five shillings a pound 
in those days.) And what would father say to his 
new silk handkerchief ? 

Father and mother, say all you can of pleasure! 
You are first in Patty’s heart to-day, but how long— 
ah! how leng—shall it be so? ForI fancy I can 
see some one,—smart and bright as only a sailor can 
be,—jumping over the hedge in the near distance. 

2 * X* 2 

These asterisks are put in to show that just here 
occurs a gap in my heroine’s story that I can neither 
fill up nor bridge over. I was ill and away from 
home, and when I came back there was a whole year 
gone by. I had been down into the valley of the 
shadow of death. And Patty, I suppose, had been 
exploring a very different land, an enchanted island, 
where the heavens open out into telescopic futurity of 
bliss, and where labour and knowledge and patience 
seem like common victuals, fit only for common- 
place people; and she, like the original woman in 
the paradise that was in the beginning, stood face to 
face with the apples of love and life and mystery. 
All that my mother knew she told me, but I need 
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not say she did not describe the enchanted island to 
me. 

What she said was, “ Yes, my dear; Patty’s gone 
home. I thought I had mentioned it in one of my 
letters. I have been rather disappointed in her ; I 
thought she had more sense. I think she is going 
to be married in the fall. Not that I’ve anything to 
say against her marrying; a pretty girl like her is 
bound to get married sooner or later, and I believe 
the young man is very respectable. But when it 
came to her forgetting to clean the silver three weeks 
running, and darning your papa’s socks on the out- 
side, I was obliged to speak to her about it. And 
then she cried for a whole week, and made herself so 
pale and thin, that I thought she’d better go home 
for a change. My mind misgave me there was a 
young man at the bottom of it all, and I wasn’t | 
surprised when her mother called in to see me and 
to say that Martha was engaged to a young sailor, 
and perhaps she'd better stay at home with the old 
folks till she got married.” 

There was common ground between my mother 
and Mrs. Spurrier, both very practical women in their 
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different spheres, and they accepted without a word 
of discussion the upsetting of the pretty maid's life. 
Patty used to belong to the practical sphere, and was 
an ornament to it; but the model housemaid was 
gone, never to return; and my mother sent her the 
quarter’s wages owing, and promised her a suitable 
wedding-present. And Mrs. Spurrier, as she trudged 
up the steep hillside, tied an extra knot in her 
handkerchief that Patty’s three golden sovereigns 
mightn’t get “losted.” 

“Ah!” said she to herself, “maids be maids, and 
when the right lad looks over the hedge there’s no 
more to be said. Mothers must put up wi’ it. ’Tis 
a pity he’s a seafaring man, though ; they’m a fickle lot, 
and the ocean’s a wide place. Tii or dree fields o’ 
land now, where a man and his missus can _ bide 
alongside o’ one another till death do ’em part 
asunder, is a sight better to my thinking.” 

So it was a sailor lad, then! No wonder Patty’s 
heart was faint when the wind blew hard, and her 
colour came and went with the pulses of the tide. 

“Tell me what he’s like, Patty,” said I, the first 
time I saw her again. 
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She was sitting by a hay-pook in the higher 
meadow, with the June breezes fluttering her pretty 
hair on her forehead, and a shy, soft look in her blue 
eyes, 

“Oh! Miss Annie, that I couldn’t then! You'd 
only laugh at me.” 

“Tf hope he has clean hands, my dear,’ I said. 
“You were always particular about that, you know ; 
and if you happened to see a black rim round his 
finger tips, even when you were just going to say ‘I 
will’ in church, I’m afraid you’d change. it into ‘l 
won't,’ ” 

“Don’t you make fun of me, now don’t ’ee, Miss 
Annie! You'll come to it yourself some day, may- 
be, and then you'll know what it’s like. I could no 
more put it before ’ee in words than I could play the 
tunes in church. Jack’s my lad, and that’s all about 
it; and were to be wed when he comes home. 
Feyther! feyther! don’t ’ee want nodrinkings then ?” 
she cried, as the old man came in sight, raking up the 
hay in clowes with two of her brothers behind him. 
“I must go off to milking else, for the kine are 
calling.” 
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“Iss, my dear, iss fy!” said the old man; “us be 
keen for a drop of tay ; I wasn’t aweer of ’ee.” 

“Don’t please take it amiss,” she said, as I turned 
to go away. “Don't, there’s a dear Miss Annie! 
You was always good to me; but Jack’s Jack, and I 
can’t tell about him.” 

Take it amiss! No, certainly not. Blow, winds 
of heaven, blow softly over the waters which are 
bearing home the sailor lad to his love! Could 
any sight be prettier in this world than Patty 
slowly awaking in this new-found paradise, awaking 
to the glamour which love sheds over common life, 
awaking to the knowledge that life has a mean- 
ing deeper than food and clothes, and that the 
highest bliss she would ever know was the losing of 
herself. 

The little farmhouse stood high, as I think I told 
you at the beginning of my story; stood at the edge 
of the moors as they began to slope away towards 
the sea. Farmer Spurrier could see the plough at 
work in the lower Gratton before he got out of his 
bed mornings, had he been so minded, for the lattice 
commanded the whole circle of his arable ground. 
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Not that any plough was ever at work on any field 
belonging to Farmer James while he lay snoring. I 
would not have you put such an interpretation on 
my words for anything. That was only a figure of 
speech, to make it clear to you how the land lay; for 
come rain or come sunshine, come summer or winter, 
the master was first afield. 

But it was at the back of the house on the broad 
window-sill of the old kitchen that Patty was sitting 
sewing when I went to say good-bye to her. All the 
village knew that Jack was on his way home now, for 
Mrs. Delve had had a letter from him not long ago, 
saying that he hoped his banns would be called be- 
fore Barnstaple Fair. 

“Where was he to, Mrs. Delve, when he wrote?” 
asked I, for I wanted to calculate when he might be 
expected. | 

Some haythenish place, Miss Annie, without any 
Christian name to it at all; but he sent his love to all 
inquiring friends, and I reckon you’m one of them. 
He’s a good heart, has that lad.” And here Poll put 
in her word, “ Kiss poor Jack, pretty maid! pretty 
maid !” 
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“T suppose he'll want his bird when they’m settled 
down at Cardiff. ’Twill be company for her when 
he’s off again.” 

And so I went up over the hill to see Patty for the 
last time before she was wed, and found her sitting 
where she could watch the ships as they flitted like 
white - winged seabirds across the plain of rippling 
silver ; or at other times tremble when, like the storm- 
tossed sea that King David sang about, “the waves 
lifted up their voice on high.” But to-day she was 
too intent on her work to look much out of window ; 
and no wonder, for it was her wedding gown she was 
sewing on. 

No robe of priest, no cowl of monk, bears so much 
meaning hidden in its folds as a young girl’s wedding 
dress. Does the priest change his whole life and 
give up his personality when he is first invested with 
surplice and stole? Does the monk change his 
nature when he hides his head in a cowl ? 

No, a priest is still a man, though consecrated to 
a particular service. A monk may deny his flesh 
and blood, but it is still in statu guo. But the girl is 
a girl no longer, and will never be a girl again when 
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once she dons that magic robe—be it simple as Patty’s 
or sumptuous as a queen’s. Other robes may be 
white, other phases of life may come and go; but 
once a wife—well, there is an unknown land to be 
trodden by her feet ; she is born into another nature. 
That is the bourne from which no traveller ever returns. 
There are vevenants from the land of death, the Bible 
tells us that ; though they don’t speak very intelligibly 
to mortal understandings. But no girl, once married, 
ever comes back into girlhood. 

What did Patty see in the white skirt as her needle 
flew deftly in and out? What did the dainty frill round 
the throat whisper to her as she edged it with a bit 
of real lace, which the mistress had given her off my 
christening cap? Her colour came and went, and 
once a tear dropped—no, not on the muslin, that 
would have been unlucky ; it was dashed away before 
it could reach the gown, and Patty, throwing back 
her pretty head, looked away for a moment far over 
the sea, the same sea on which her sweetheart was 
sailing, every day coming nearerto her. The winds 
were wafting him; the white billows bearing him. 
The sun that sloped slowly to the west would rise 
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again in the east to-morrow, and one day would be 
gone from the tale of days that parted them. 

Happy Patty, as she sat there and sewed! When 
she wore that frock her dear lad would be hers for 
ever ; no, she would be his, merged in him, living his 
life, part of his very soul, she thought; no longer 
Martha Spurrier, but Mrs. Jack Jewel. And she 
would be such a wife as never was, she told me, 
laughing. His shirts should be better cut, his stock- 
ings better knit, than any other sailor’s ; and when he 
went to sea again—oh! but he must give up a sea- 
faring life. Waves and winds were all very well when 
they brought her Jack home to her, but she could not 
abide the thought of them taking him away again. 
He must come and live at Berrynarbor, and they 
would have the prettiest cottage in the parish, and 
the prettiest children—Did Patty blush just then, or 
was it only a red glow from the setting sun? What- 
ever it was, the colour was gone in a moment, the sun 
was hidden behind a bank of clouds, and there was a 
strange gusty sound in the air. 

“TI wouldn't wish to hurry ’ee up, Miss Annie, my 
dear,” said good Mrs. Spurrier, coming into the 
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kitchen just then; “but I sem there’s a tempest 
blowing up, and we’ll have a downfall afore you can 
gain the village if’ee bide much longer, telling wi’ 
the maid. The ducks be all come home, don’t ’ee 
hear ’em, quacking like mad? I wish maister were 
come. I misdoubt he’ll have a wet skin to-night.” 

“Good-bye,” said I, “good-bye, pretty Patty. 
Next time it'll be ‘How do you do, Mrs. Jack?’” 

And so I kissed my June rose farewell. 

The tempest came, as the wise ducks foreboded ; 
but they were safe under shelter. Mrs. Spurrier 
stood at her front door with her hand over her eyes, 
looking down the dusky lane for her old man. Patty 
sat in the chimney corner, her work folded up and 
put away in the old bureau, ‘since she could see to 
sew no longer. 

“Oh! dear Father in heaven, take care of my Jack 
at sea!” were the last words her mother heard as she 
came indoors. And then there was a flash of light- 
ning and a crash of thunder, and poor Mrs. Spurrier 
fell across the threshold. 

And Patty? When her father came home, 
drenched to the skin, he found her there, lying on the 
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floor, dead; dead, with never a hair of her curls 
singed, but only a black mark on her temple, and his 
old woman wringing her hands and sobbing by the 
fallen chimney. 

Oh! pretty Patty, was this the end of the sweet 
romance? Jack safe at sea, and you dead at home! 
I cried all day when the news was brought to me, 
and even my father wiped his glasses. 

But “those whom the gods love die young,” said 
the old Greeks. My June rose had spread itself full 
and fair to the summer sun. Some day its petals 
must fall, sooner or later its sweetness would perish. 
Never could she have been happier, never could she 
have left a fairer memory behind her. It is not 
every June rose that is gathered by fate before decay 
touches it. It is not every maiden who reaches life’s 
climax, and leaves it on the wings of passionate 
emotion. Let Love, who stole her last breath on 
earth, watch over her grave and keep her memory 
fresh. . 

Captain John Jewel came to see that grave once, 
There was an air of authority about him. Did he — 
“sit with the elders in the gate,” I wonder? He did 
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not bring Mrs. Jewel with him ; she had a tidy bit of 
money, we heard, and there were several children. 

Not a romantic ending to my story, but what would 
you have? A fellow who has tried romance and has 
found Fate dash the cup of nectar from his very lips, 
is apt to go in for common-sense and comfort in 
future. 

Patty’s last prayer was “Take care of my Jack!” 
And I have not the least doubt that Mrs. Jewel did 
take care of him, though she never heard of Patty or 
her wishes. Heaven works through human instru- 
ments, and her husband looked extremely comfort- 
able and well to do. I used to cry over Patty’s 
grave sometimes, but not after I had seen Captain 
Jewel. After that I agreed more entirely with her 
_ father’s view of the workings of Providence. 

“’Twas the will of the Lord should be so, and us. 
mustn’t gainsay Him. Maybe her was taken away 
from evil to come. ’Tis so now and again, the Bible 
saith. Her was a good maid and a fine maid, but 
her lad was fickle,—fickle, you see. He married afore 
her’d been in her grave six months. Her mightn’t 
have got on wi’ him as well as us could have wished. 
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And her didn't suffer nothing. My missus her 
keepeth on telling about a rod on the new chimney 
to keep the lightning off. Parson’s put her up to it, 
I reckon. He ought to know better, he did; as if a 
bit of tron ’ud hinder the will of the Almighty!” 


What was it ? 


O you believe in spirits? Dr. Johnson certainly 
‘did, and I'am told that more than one bishop 
now alive has spoken respectfully of them. 

But this is a crude question and an insufficient 
answer. Will you credit what I am going to tell 
you? That is what I really want to know. 

In these days of psychical research there are 
persons to be met with who will believe anything— 
so long as it is sufficiently incredible—and explain 
everything. Let them explain my story. 

Forty or fifty years ago the new lights which have 
flooded the world of late had not arisen in the far 
West of England. Many subjects which are now 
discussed openly were then shrouded in mystery, and 
conjectures as to their meaning moved doubtfully in 
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the twilight of early science. Ghosts, and second 
sight were mentioned with bated breath, talked of 
only in the dimpses, or when sitting round the time- 
hallowed ashen faggot at Christmastide; the burning 
of which not only illuminated the faces of the gossips, 
and added piquancy to their words, but threw weird 
shadows into high relief. Memory is apt to be set 
working under such conditions, and strange were the 
tales we used to hear. 

But ¢izs story was not whispered in the evening. 
It happened in broad daylight. And Uncle Ned, 
who was a sturdy fisherman, named it quite casually 
to Peter Jones the carrier, when the sun was shining 
on a bright frosty morning. 

“You goes far and wide, Peter, in following of 
your lawful business, and, no doubt of it, you sees 
many strange things now and again. Did ’ee ever 
happen to come across a donkey wi’ one leg?” 

“Do tell now! Whatever do ’ee mane to- say, 
Neddy Fry, then? A donkey wi’ one leg? why, ’tis 
a clear unpossibility. How could he stand on un, let 
alone travel ?” 

-“Travel—ay, that’s just what he doth, Peter Jones; 
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travelleth same as you might, if so be as it suited 
your purpose to take a short cut across country 
instead of following the high road and getting stuck 
fast in the snow, as ’ill happen to ’ee afore long if 
youre minded to go anywhere ene your old 
horse to-day, Peter.” 

“Iss, I’m off to Barum, and late ease too ;” and 
Peter cracked his whip loudly, and the old horse 
responded briskly by breaking into a trot, which 
“shook young Mrs. Tucker, sitting under the wagon 
tilt, almost out of breath, and set the chains of ‘the 
harness rattling. 

“Uncle Ned ain’t the man he used to was,” re- 

marked the carrier to his one passenger, throwing his 
words side-ways over his shoulder in a mild tone to 
differentiate them from the noise of the clanging 
gear. 

“As to that, Carrier, you bain’t yourself. I can 
mind when you had two good hands, and as fine a 
head of hair as a lad could wish for ; and now you're 
hoary, and must make shift with an iron hook instead 
of fingers—not but what you’m a handy man for all 
that,” added young Mrs. Tucker, fearing she had 
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spoken her mind too plainly. But her mother was 
Ned Fry’s own niece, and so of course she could not 
sit by and hear him slighted. ‘No offence meant, 
Carrier ; I’m getting on myself.” 

“No offence, no offence,” echoed Peter, “but Uncle 
Ned telleth up a lot of trade by times now, don’t he?” 

“Well, well, he’s an old man surely ; but old folks 
have seen a deal in their day, and he mostly hath 
some meaning in what he saith. I reckon ‘twas 
some sort of a parable he was aiming at. He 
readeth his Bible a good bit, and there’s riddles in 
Scriptur so well as textes. Mayhap it was a riddle 
he was askin’ of ’ee. There’s nothing on-Scriptural 
about a donkey; ’tis often named in the Word of God; 
though, to be sure, they calls it an ass, now I come to 
think on it. But there’s no differ between the two of 
‘em so far as [ ever heard tell.” 


“There ’ud be a deal of differ between a donkey | 


with one leg, and the ass the prophet Balaam rode 
on, I’m thinking,” said the old man. “He might 
most so well have walked through them narrow 
lanes, as trusted himself astride of a one-legged 
beast.” 


What was it? Al 

“You’m light, Carrier, light. Why, there’s a picture 
in the church of a one-horned creature keeping 
guard over the Queen’s crown; something like a stag 
it is. I’ve wondered at un many’s the time. Bible 
beasts is different from the cattle nowadays ; they’ve 
all got a meaning to them. Look at the cuts in the 
book of Revelations next Sunday, Carrier. I shouldn’t 
wonder at all if ’tis out of his old grandmother’s Bible 
he got the notion ; and your mother had the fellow to 
it, I know. She’d show me the cuts Sunday after- 
noons, when I was a good maid, and sat quiet, and 
behaved vitty.” 

The waggon rolled slowly along, for the ground 
was covered with new-fallen snow, the first of the 
season. As they mounted the steep leading up to 
the moor, across which lay their road to the market 
town, Peter and his passenger both got down to walk. 
There was not much traffic at any time between the 
little village of Fuzaford and the town which was 
sixteen good miles away, and this morning the 
carrier and his cart seemed the first on the road. 
As they stepped soberly along they left their foot- 
prints behind them in-the crisp, clean snow. The 
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thick boots of Peter showed there was a heavy tread 
inside them, and you could have counted the 
sparrabils in the soles. Mrs. Tucker’s pattens left a 
neat, round mark, as she dapped along, making you 
think of the dainty cut rounds she would offer you 
if you dropped in at her house about tea-time on 
baking day; while the irregular sliddery hoof-marks 
of the old horse showed well how he set down his 
feet as he toiled and strained up that bad bit of road 
called “ Hounds’ Lane.” 

In front the snow lay smooth and _ glistering. 
“Nobody gone before us, Peter,” said she of the 
pattens. “Farmer Britton ‘ill have to hurry up a bit 
when he seeth our slot. What’s this, though ?”. she 
said suddenly, as she turned a corner, and right in the 
centre of the road saw a firm, large mark imprinted. 
‘“‘ Here’s somebody’s track, however.” 

“"Tis a donkey’s foot, I sem,” said the carrier, as 
he looked closely at it. “Widow Lark’s off early with 
her bag o’ grist to the mill. ’Tis just the size of her 
Poppet’s hoof.” 

“Poppet owneth to four feet, Carrier, and here be 
but token of one;” and as she said this young Mrs. 
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Tucker looked struck all of a heap. “One slot here, 
and another over there by fence, a good six yards 
between ’em ; and never a track nor a trail beside. 
Whatever do ’ee make of it, Carrier, you that be a 
travelled man?” she added, falling unconsciously into 
Ned Fry’s words of half an hour before. ‘ Did ’ee 
ever see the like of that, now?” 

“Seemeth to me,” said Peter, “us had better shut 
our eyes and say nothing. There be things in the 
world honest folk had best bide ignorant about. Us 
be two quiet folk pursuing of our lawful business, and 
us have got a stretch o’ country to cover betwixt 
now and night fall. Best be going on, that’s my 
thought.” 

“Bless us and save us!” ejaculated the young 
woman, taking off her pattens and jumping hastily 
into the cart; “you don’t mean, Carrier, that you 
surmise it’s the ‘ old gentleman’ abroad?” 

“Dll name no names, Mrs. Tucker, save and except 
when there’s a known texte to back me up.” 

“Send us safe home again!” breathed the young 
woman, her pattens clanking together in her trem- 
bling hand, while her rosy cheeks paled. ‘Couldn’t 
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you hurry up the old horse a bit? The days close in 
early now.” 

Long before the darkness fell, however, a soaking 
rain had succeeded to the morning frost. A good 
shower will wash away many things—a mysterious 
foot-mark in the snow amongst them. And if it’s not 
there, why, you are very apt to forget all about it ; 
and it certainly can do you no harm. 

I grant you fully that a footstep you can’t account 
for is alarming. Robinson Crusoe’s first thought was 
to barricade his dwelling when he saw that print in 
the sand, not knowing who had made it. 

But I have always found that to be wet, cold, and 
extremely uncomfortable is an excellent antidote to 
vague terrors. No one can think of two things at 
the same moment, and a chilled outside and an empty 
inside bring visions of a blazing fire with a good plate 
full of victuals set before one—prosaic satisfactions, 
which all men know protect the lines of defence be- 
hind which our poor little half-fledged, ‘easily terrified 
souls retire. 

So young Mrs, Tucker, having done all her arrants 
at Barum, got home safe to her man, her babies and 
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her warm little kitchen ; and for the present thought 
no more about the foot-prints in the snow. 

The first snow had come and gone. Before the 
. second fall came several small events had happened 
in the village, which caused a good deal of talk. 

A gentleman’s house had been broken into one 
moonless night, and the thief had got off with the 
contents of the plate basket (kept in the sideboard), 
and a few sovereigns found in Mrs. Graham’s desk. 
This was not the first robbery that had taken 
place in the parish, though it was the most important. 
Who could have done it? and how could he have 
got away with his booty without any one seeing 
him ? were the questions which every one asked, 
and nobody could answer. Nobody had anything to 
say as to his entry into the house. That was easy 
enough. We lived amongst honest folk, and we all 
knew one another. If doors were locked at nine 
o'clock, when most of us went to bed, it was merely 
as a habit which had no particular meaning ; for 
there was not a window in any one’s house which 
could not have been entered without much trouble. 

The wonder was who, not how. 
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Tramps we had now and again passing through the 
village, but every one kept an eye on them till they 
were fairly out of it. There was one old fellow, 
called “ Dapper John,” who came without fail every 
autumn, when the long summer days were shorten- 
ing into the cold winter evenings. And when he 
came, provident housewives bought in their store of 


matches for the season. Other folks might buy them — 


at the village shop, and pay shop prices for them ; 
but the thrifty preferred to deal with the little old 
man, who carried a sack-load of small bundles, and 
sold them cheap. Lucifers were not invented then, 
or at least had not found their way down to our 
parts ; where, when we required a light, we fetched 
‘flint and steel from the scullery shelf, and let the 
sparks we cleverly struck drop into the tinder-box, 
and there they ran, and spread amongst the burnt 
rags till heat enough was engendered to ignite one 
of Dapper John’s thin slips of wood, tipped with 
yellow brimstone. This was rather a slow way of 
getting fire, byt then we were never in a hurry in 
Devonshire,” Still it was a natural and respectable 
method ; and when lucifers did come in, many people 
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or at least very dangerous. 

And if any one had the temerity to keep a box 
for use in an emergency, it was hidden away with as 
much care as you would bestow on locking up a 
bottle of rat poison. 

What an old woman I feel myself when I think 
of these trivial domestic matters! Dapper John is 
dead and buried—that is a matter of course, for he 
was a very old person when I was a child. But I 
wonder how many acquaintances of the present day 
I could reckon up who ever sought for a good flint, 
and remember the art of cracking it across so as to 
make the sharpest edge ; or who ever saved up their 
linen rags to scorch into tinder? 

This is a digression—excuse it. Have I not 
acknowledged that I am getting old? Let us go 
back to our tramps. 

No one suspected Dapper John for a moment, 
though he had made his accustomed rounds not 
long before, and had called at Mr. Graham’s as 
usual, A long-legged Scotchman had also passed 
through with a drove of black cattle, which he had 
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safely aouvbuce to a farm recently taken ‘65 a sewly 
married couple from Peeblesshire. He was very like 
a tramp in that he was ragged and dirty, and he 
had stopped at the Rising Sun to have a drink 
before shipping himself on board a collier trading 
between our little port and one of the Welsh towns 
on the opposite coast. But beyond getting very 
tipsy there was nothing to fix suspicion on him ; 
for he carried no bundle, not even a wallet in which 
he could have stowed away Mrs. Graham’s spoons 
and forks. 

Moreover,—though this did not count for so much 
in minds unused to the laws of evidence,—he had left 
the place on Tuesday afternoon, with the flow of the 
tide which was’ high at six o’clock; and Mrs. 
Graham’s spoons were not missing till the morning 
of Wednesday, when cook, coming downstairs, found 
the hall door partly open. 

“‘Master’s terrible forgetful,” said she as she shut 
it to, fearful lest the draught should blow away her 
sparks. And when the kitchen fire was kindled, 
down she went on her knees and washed the passage 
and whitened the front doorstep, without a single 
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thought that she was washing away the tracks of an 
evil-doer. Afterwards, she thought of many things, 
and told for years to come of the strange footmarks 
which she had “noticed particular,” because they 
were a different shape to master’s, and too large for 
any one else in the house. 

Anyhow, whether he took the silver or not, the 
lanky Scotchman got safely away beyond the reach 
of catching. 

Besides, who was there to catch him ? 

Shoemaker Bird was our constable; but was it 
likely that he would leave his bench, and the 
parson’s boots, which were wanted in haste now the 
winter was on us, to.run after a man whom he had 
never set eyes upon? 

“If I'd a happened to catch sight of him as he 
were making unlawful entry into a gentleman’s 
house, it would sartinly have been my sworn duty to 
ask him what he was after. But I never seen him 
nor heard of him till he were over the other side of 
the water,” said shoemaker in defence of his conduct, 
when the neighbours asked what was the good of a 
constable, if he could not arrest midnight robbers. 

" D 
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“Anyhow, you'll have a Peeler soon—he’s been 
coming a long while; let un hurry up now, and see 
what 4e can do to plaze ’ee.” 

It was true that a policeman was shortly after 
sent down to watch over the moralities of our 
district. Some folk said, “Now we shall see who 
be the rogues.” Others, who were older and wiser, 
said, shaking their heads, “ It were tempting of Provi- 
dence, and ’twould lead to no good.” 

Something very unusual was stirring in our 
hitherto quiet parish, no doubt. When we went out 
to tea with a friend, instead of tying a scarf over our 
heads and tripping home in our pattens and cloaks 
when the clock struck nine, saying “good-night” in 
a cheerful and assured voice to any one we happened 
to meet on the road, we were thankful to be escorted 
by a man with a stout stick and a lanthorn. We spoke 
in whispers as we passed under the shade of the big 
trees in the lane, and were relieved of many ap- 
prehensions when we reached our own gates. If we 
woke in the night we held our breath and listened 
with beating hearts to sounds of all sorts, which had 
never troubled our ears before. And my father had 
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shutters put up to all our downstairs windows, and 
thick iron bars across the doors. 

That might be all very well as a protection as 
against thieves. But how could we combat the 
nameless terror which grew out of the ground, as it 
were? What was it, spirit or evil beast, which left 
those mysterious and blood-curdling marks in the 
snow? So sure as whiteness covered the ground, 
there was found by one or another who was early 
abroad the strange hoof-mark; always pointing 
towards somebody’s house, though maybe not 
within two or three hundred yards of it. Never 
coming away from, but always seemingly going to, 
the habitations of the children of men. Sometimes 
there were as many as five or six steps, but always 
at a distance of six or seven yards apart from each 
other. 

The unaccountable is ever terrifying. We are the 
children of the enlightened nineteenth century, which 
was then in its lusty youth. We were expected to 
understand the relation of cause and effect. But in 
this case we were all at fault, and could find no 
reason for our fears, 
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Why this nameless shiver through all the country- 
side? Could it have anything to do with the hoof 
in the snow, that a strange complaint broke out 
amongst the children, and carried off more than one 
or two of them? Was it because the step pointed 
towards Granny Bevan’s cottage, that her pig took 
the “ staggers,” and after running round and round in 
its stye for two nights and three days, dropped down 
dead? Had it anything to do with the letter which 
announced to Mrs. Poland the death of her only son 
in India? Postman said (afterwards), that he 
‘“knowed there was something wrong,” when he saw 
the mark in the snow leading up to their outer gate ; 
and that if he had dared he’d have burned the 
missive instead of delivering it. Naturally, he did 
not dare ; for whether letters bring good news or bad, 
‘tis postman’s bounden duty to deliver them to their 
owners, and that he knew as well as any one. We 
used to think a great deal in those days about our 
“bounden duty,” and a very pregnant phrase it was. 
Duty was a law to us both on our right hand 
and on our left, and kept us in a straight path. 
Nowadays, young folks talk mostly of pleasure and 
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thereof ! 

So postman handed in that black-edged envelope 
at Mrs. Poland’s front door; and as he turned away 
from the gate he met the newly come policeman face 
to face. 

“T don’t like the looks of he,” said Noah to him- 
self, who was of the old generation, whereas the Peeler 
was of the new. Nevertheless he touched his cap 
and said, “Sarvant; sir;” for it is always best to pro- 
pitiate unknown powers. | 

x * + x 

And so this ill-omened winter straggled on, one 
piece of bad news following quick on the heels of the 
last. And here, and there, and everywhere when 
least expected, came tidings of the hoof-print in the 
snow ; the mere mention of which sent cold shivers 
through soul and body. 

“The Lord have mercy on us!” said Granny Sedge- 
beare one night, as she looked out into the yawning 
blackness of the little court which gave on to Pig 
Lane, before she douted her dip candle and went to 
bed. “’Tis wild weather for them at sea!” 
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“The Lord have mercy on us!” she said again in 
the early morning, before it was well light. 
But when she said it the second time she was not 


thinking of the men folks tossing on the wild waters,,. 


or the frantic winds that were tearing the sails of the 
fishing-boats to rags. She was thinking of her 
granddaughter, Loveday Parker, who was to have 
been married come next Easter. And now word 
was brought her in trembling haste, that Loveday 
was lying in her own bed with a knife in her heart ; 
and that it was Jockey Sparks who had killed her. 
Jockey Sparks, the most respectable young man in 
the parish, the doer of such a deed as that! He 
must have gone stark staring mad. 

And so it was. Had he, too, seen the fateful 
footprint ? Was the devil indeed abroad among us? 

“The Lord have mercy on us!” cried Granny 
Sedgebeare in her sorrow, and all the parish echoed 
her words. What else could they say? No one had 
ever heard tell of such an awful thing as a murder 
in our village before. As for us children, we hardly 
knew what the word meant. Of course we said our 


Ten Commandments, and “ Thou shalt do no murder ” 
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was one of them. But we connected the idea ex- 
clusively with Cain and Abel, just as we believed 
the danger of worshipping graven images belonged 
entirely to the missionaries in the present day, and 
the children of Israel in the past. That such evils 
might occur in our very midst had never entered our 
heads. 

Policeman had plenty to do now, at all events. 
But I am not concerned to give you the history of 
his proceedings, or to detail the story of the inquest, 
or the fate of Jockey. Police news are never edify- 
ing. Evil deeds should be buried out of sight, like 
disease and death, as soon as may be, lest they breed 
their like. | 

“ Be you going to the poor maid’s burial, ma’am ?” 
asked the washerwoman as she brought home our 
clean linen on Saturday morning. “There'll be a 
wonderful sight of folks there ; they do say the church 
won't hold ’em all.” 

“Certainly not,” said my mother, who held her 
views on matters of morals and manners with great 
decision ; ‘I have nothing to do with the works of 
the devil.” 
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“ But, ma’am !” said the washerwoman, startled, yet 
not understanding, and wishful to excuse herself if 
she knew how. 

“What do you call murder then?” said my mother. 
“7 call it one of the works of Satan, and so does 
St. Paul. I wish you a good-day, Ann Turpit.” 
The parlour door shut on my mother, and the sub- 
ject was never mentioned again in our house. 

On the Sunday morning following the funeral, 
parson chose for his text the words with which we 
are all so. familiar—perhaps too familiar to gauge 
their fearful depth correctly—“ He goeth about as a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 

I have not the slightest doubt, however, that 
every one in the church on that occasion fitted them 
on to the events which had so recently taken place ; 
and believed more firmly than they had ever done 
before in the personality of the evil spirit. It is true 
that a lion has not hoofs, but what consequence is a 
little confusion of metaphor, when you are concerned 
with a great and patent fact? No doubt every fact 
can be explained by the new lights of science, which 
illuminate even the borderland which lies between 


remain ignorant of many things, and more especially 
of the bye-ways which lead to the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and of the feet which tread in them. So I have 
never sought to know ow it was that all these 
things came to pass. 7 

Fortunately this was the climax. After that 
terrible week the air cleared—the tempest ceased— 
the children recovered—policeman had nothing to 
do—and the nameless dread vanished with the melt- 
ing of the snow. 
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OTHING is easier than to conjure up the idea 

of atomb. And when you have read the title 
of my story, imagination will set to work without 
delay. 
Let me discount the result of its efforts: First 
and foremost, a tomb is a place where people are 
buried, and burials take place in churchyards or 
cemeteries—always rather gloomy spots, and therefore 
this will probably be a gloomy tale about some 
young woman who lies under a marble monument 
with angels and lilies carved .in stone, and all her 
virtues described in old English letters—not to be 
read running—while the name and address of the 
sculptor is added in plain characters, so that each 
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passer-by may know where to order another like it. 
Cela va sans adtre. 

But if Janifred is the inmate of the tomb, how did 
she die? is the next question. Probably of consump- 
tion, if she is an old-fashioned heroine ; possibly of 
cancer, if she is a modern one. For let the public 
exclaim against Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs ” if it will, 
and call it a book of horrors; there is yet nothing it 
swallows more readily than unseemly details of dis- 
ease and death. 

Cease, dear reader, cease your vain imaginations. 
You have not the clue which will lead you to Jani- 
fred’s tomb. 

Listen to me, for I am going to tell you a very 
pretty story, in which there is neither disease nor 
death-bed agony, not even a churchyard. 

x % x * 

Think of the most beautiful thing you ever saw in 
your life, and you will not think of anything so 
lovely as Janifred’s tomb. Sit down there,—just 
there, on that rough bit of rock jutting out from that 
broken cliff, and look out towards the silver horizon 
melting into the pearl and blue of the gates of heaven. 
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Dashing at your feet, a hundred yards below, are 
iridescent waves, whose spray mounts like a magic 
fountain, and softens with a tender veil of mist the 
outlines of the stern rocks and crags. The red cliffs 
are spread here and there with a mantle of dark 
green foliage — the green of the ancient yews of 
Devon, planted, I was going to say, hundreds of 
years ago, when the wild men of the West kept their 
enemies at bay with bow and arrow. But no; those 
yews were never planted by mortal hand. Like 
Topsy, they just“ growed.” And as they grow now, 
so they grew then, in the days before gunpowder 
was invented. Their tough roots have run deeply 
into the cracks of the hillside; their leaves are ever- | 
green like the virtues of West-country folk, and the 
wax-like berries which dot the shadowy boughs are 
redder and daintier than even the reddest lips of the 
prettiest maid that ever nibbled at them. 

Janifred was a West-country maid, and as pretty 
asany. But I have not come to her yet. You and 
I are sitting on the cliff in the latter days of the 
nineteenth century, and we must hark back a good 
many years before we meet with my heroine. Still 
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when we lift our eyes, they see much what she used 
to see in the seventeenth century. Dark yews mixed 
with the lighter green of wind-blown oaks climb and 
straggle up over the face of the cliff, and cast their 
shadows on dewy grass. Janifred knew the look of 
it all by heart. Heather and ling and bracken blend 
sweet odours which the salt sea vapours make pun- 
gent to our nostrils. Janifred breathed the very 
same incense from her babyhood. Stonechats with 
rosy breast and glossy head still snap and twitter 
amongst the “fuzz” and “ brimble-bushes” ; the sea- 
birds call, and the golden-beaked blackbird makes 
his supper in silence on the wild red strawberries 
which ripen in mossy beds quite beyond our reach. 
Janifred ran after the great, great, greatest grand- 
father of that stonechat, but she never caught him, 
any more than you can; and the berries on the clift 
were then, as now, sacred to the winged guests. 

Oh, how beautiful it all is. The sun bathes every 
blade of grass in light as he sinks slowly towards the 
western waters. The distant forelands that creep 
out into the sea one by one—each one fainter and 
farther away—look like the shores of fairyland, 
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Here, where we sit, the land has been broken away 
by successive storms, for it turns its face sideways to 
the winds which blow up from the Atlantic. See—I 
have thrown a fragment of stone over the edge with- 
out moving from my sheltered nook. It will drop 
straight into the waters below, for the cliff runs sheer 
down at this point. You may hear it strike the 
surface with a thud and a splash if your ears are 
sharp enough. Mine hear only the surging of past 
memories, and the wash of the surf in the caves on 
the shore. | 

Years and years ago I used to come here when I 
was a tiny, nimble-footed child of nine or ten. And 
then my mother would hold me tightly by the hand ; 
and when I wanted to climb the hillside and leap 
from one rock to another without thought of danger, 
she would say: “ Remember Janifred, my child.” 

I remember her zow, remember her very well 
indeed. But my heedless steps are sobered with 
much walking in rough ways, and my joints are stiff 
with advancing age. Moreover, there is now no one 
to hold me by the hand lest I fall. So let us move 
a little way back from the dangerous edge, and I will 
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tell you the story of poor dear Janifred, just as 
my mother used to tell it to me nearly fifty years 
agone. 

x x % x 

“Once upon a time,” my mother would begin, 
“once upon a time—it does not matter exactly when, 
for the moral of the tale is perennial, and flourishes 
just as well in one century as another—but a very 
long time ago.’ ” 

“Was it before I was born, mother dear?” inter- 
rupted I. 

“Yes, dear, yes; when your great-grandfather was 
alive, I fancy.” 

“My great-grandfather? What was he like?” 
For I scented a moral to the tale with the keen in- 
stinct of childhood,and was not anxious to let her 
get straight to the point. 

‘“He was very much like the rest of the people 
who lived in those old days, little Annie. I daresay 
he wore his hair long and curled, and had a slashed 
doublet and high top boots, and on Sundays and 
festivals adorned himself with lace ruffles at throat 
and wrist, like Janifred’s father, who lived in the old 
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house over at Lee, before it was pulled down. That 
old house was full of dear little children once, just 
like you and your brother, little maid. And their 
papa in the slashed doublet loved them very much 
indeed, just as your father loves you; and their 
mamma had quite as anxious a heart, under her long 
stiff stays and pointed bodice, about Janifred and 
Hugh, as I have when my little ones run into dangers 
they know nothing about, and want to stand on 
loose stones which might topple over into the sea, or 
climb heights where flighty brains like yours turn 
giddy in a moment.” 

“How do you know, mammy, that she was 
frightened about Janifred and little Hugh? Did she 
tell you?” 

“ No, my dear, no; she lived long, long before I 
was born, and I never saw her. But I know, because 
God has made all mothers’ hearts after one pattern. 
Their little sons and daughters would never live to 
grow up into good and brave men and women if 
their mothers did not take care of them, and keep a 
sharp watch over their heedless steps. Janifred’s 
mother was a great lady, but she combed her little 
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maid’s golden locks herself, and dressed her in stiff 
silken skirts, and tied a well-starched ruff round little 
Hugh’s neck, and took them with her when she went 
to Lynton church, in the early morning of summer 
Sundays. That is, when the days were fine and the 
path through the field not too ‘mucky,’ as she called 
it, for little feet. But in the cold winter time, when 
the winds blew high through the wild rocks of the 
Danes (which some folks have re-christened the 
‘Valley of Rocks,’) and ‘ Ladygait,’ which was the 
only road to the parish church in those days, was 
filled with drifted snow, Janifred and her brother 
used to stay indoors, and learn their Catechism, and 
look at the pictures in Quarles’ ‘Book of Emblems,’ 
And when evening came, their father would tell them 
tales of the wars that were going on, and how poor 
King Charles had been murdered, and his children 
sent away over the seas. And little Hugh would ask 
if it was the same sea that he looked over when he 
climbed the hill which stood behind the old house, 
and which stands there still, though the old house is 
gone. Yes; it was the same sea, for all the seas are 
one. The sea that laps England round mingles its 
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waters with those that dash on the far-distant shores 
of Africa ; and the tides that swell with the waxing 
moon follow her as she sails the heaven tn her 
majesty, and they make the circuit of the earth in 
her train. 

The sea never grows old ; it is just as strong and 
beautiful now as it was hundreds of years ago ; and if 
you could have played on the shore at Lee with little 
Janifred de Wychalse and her brother, you would 
have seen no difference between those white waves 
that ran up the sandy bay and broke into rainbow- 
coloured spray at their feet, and these you are watch- 
ing now. 

But the land is not quite the same. Much of the 
projecting cliff has been washed away. The bay 
runs farther inland. And most of the commons, 
where wild game fed and burrowed, are turned into 
fields where men plough and sow and reap harvests. 
And the old house with its courts and terraced 
gardens, built by the first Baron de Wychalse, and 
dwelt in and adorned by successive generations of 
the name for the brief period we call life, are all 
levelled with the ground. But the sea is everlasting. 
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It was over this sea that the De Wychalses had 
first come, fleeing from troubles in their own land, 
just as the oppressed and persecuted flee for refuge 
to England still, And exactly as the summer 
visitors to the West-country say nowadays, so said 
the exiled family from Holland when they landed on 
the coast of Devon: ‘It’s quite too delightful to live 
here’; only they said it in Dutch—‘ Het is fuer 
heerlizkk wonen. When they had lived a hundred 
years or so at Lee, they did not talk Dutch any 
longer, and Janifred and Hugh learned to count their 
fingers and their little pink toes with a ‘wan, tii, 
dree, fower,’ like regular little Devonshire children 
in the days before Board Schools were invented. 

But those were very restless and stirring times, 
and many strange men came and went between court 
and country, and all sorts of languages were talked 
in the parlour with the oak wainscotting, where the 
arms of the family were blazoned above the high 
mantelshelf. Strange tongues of all sorts wagged 
there in safety, for the little pitchers with long ears 
understood none of them, and the serving men and 
maids took no heed of ought beside plain Saxon. 
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So that even the tongues that talked treason in High 
Dutch, and Low Dutch, swore in Flemish, and paid 
my lady compliments in French, had to ask for 
bread and beer in the native speech of John Crook 
the butler. 

But by-and-by Janifred grew tall and stately, and 
began to understand other ways of talking ; especi- 
ally the way in which men spell the word ‘ beautiful,’ 
when they look at a pretty maid, and how to read 
the eyes of him who would say, ‘I love thee.’ It’s 
not always a safe language to listen to, and more 
than any tongue I know of, it lends jtself to the 
counsels of folly. Janifred had been very happy as 
a child, but then she only understood what her 
mother meant when she told her to be a good maid, 
and taught her to curtsey on coming into the 
presence of her parents, and to kiss the hand of the 
baronet her papa, when she rose up from the supper- 
table. ‘Pretty manners make pretty maidens, my 
lady would say, and Janifred was a pretty maid then 
and always. | 

But as soon as that grand young cavalier came, 
and taught her the language of the eyes, stirring up 
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in her breast all the hopes and fears and strange 
longings that silly folks call love; and then went, 
and in going taught her how to sigh and cry, and lie 
awake at night, thinking of a pair of dark eyes and a 
hookey nose and lips that had set their seal on her 
own, then Janifred was no longer a happy one. 

‘Whatever aileth the maid?’ said the baronet to 
my lady, as they paced up and down the terraced 
garden in the pleasant rays of the March sunshine. 
‘Her looketh wiest and wan: her cheeks be more 
like a mealy Stubbard than the rosy Quarrender thee 
used to call them. Whatever can have come over 
her?’ 

‘Fegs, Sir Humphrey, thee may well wonder,’ 
answered his wife. ‘I know not what has got her, 
unless it may be that she misliketh her victuals, or 
perchance pineth for her brother now he is gone 
away to his studies in Oxford.’ 

It was so long, you see, since my lady had been 
made love to by the baronet that I suppose she had 
forgotten all about it, and how she had felt. More- 
over, it was, as I said before, a very troublesome 
world to live in just then, and a good deal of my 
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lady’s thoughts were taken up with the provisioning 
of the household, which was not always an easy task. 
For the butcher did not call every day for orders, as 
he does now; and if more strangers than usual sought 
refuge at the old red court, the two bullocks which 
were killed every fall, one at Michaelmas, and the other 
at Martinmas, and salted in big trundels for the winter 
consumption, would not last on to provide the hospit- 
able board with enough and to spare till the young 
grass of April and May brought fresh meat to the 
kitchen spit. So perhaps it was not altogether un- 
natural that she laid the blame of her daughter’s pale 
cheeks on the larder shelf. If my lady had lived 
nowadays, she would have said, ‘The girl needs a 
thorough change,’ and have talked about sending her 
to Switzerland. And she would have been quite as 
much in the wrong as when she talked about diet. 
What the human heart needs—beating wildly, as it is 
apt to do, in a young maid’s bosom—is not change, 
but rest ; that rest which comes from finding love and 
faith, and striking deep roots into them. 

But love and faith were not our Janifred’s portion. 
Her lover had looked and loved, and then laughed and 
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ridden away; and the seal on her lips was a false 
one. | 

So the poor maid grew thinner and thinner, and 
whiter and more wiest-looking, and Sir Humphrey 
said over again, ‘ Whatever aileth the maid? Her’s 
nought but a rames.’ 

And my lady added solemnly, ‘And her face is 
her best limb, Sir Humphrey.’ 

Still, plump and rosy, or white and thin, Janifred was 
always sweet and fair. Gallant young men, of whom 
there were plenty about the country, spoke of her as 
the ‘ Lily of Lee,’ and more than one wrote sonnets 
to her eyebrows, and such-like nonsense as young men 
will. Two suitors at least, presented themselves as 
aspirants for her hand to the baronet, her papa, but 
he pulled his beard reflectively, and made answer,— 

‘Bide a while, lads, bide a while; the maid’s but 
in her seventeen, and her mother is loth to part with 
her.’ 

It did not occur to him to consult Janifred on the 
subject. Of course he knew that a baronet’s daughter 
- would never think of gainsaying her father’s wishes 
in such a matter. You live in happier days, little 
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Annie, and when a lover comes paying court to you, 
your father and mother will ask you if you would 
like to be married ; that is, of course, if he is a nice 
lover.” 

And when my mother got to this part of the 
story, I found it more interesting, and I remember 
. thinking I should say “yes” if I were asked that 
question. 

“ When the long summer days came count again, 
the smart Savalier: with the big brown eyes and the 
hookey nose and the false lips rode over to Lee once 
more, and brought with him urgent news that called 
Sir Humphrey to London; and while he was gone 
the cavalier came backwards and forwards, bringing 
letters from the absent master to the lady, his wife, 
and to the trusty bailiff who looked after the land. 
And the letters to his wife began :—- 

‘Right worshypful and welbeloved maistresse, my 
oy Anne de Wychalse, these lines do you to 
wit “— 

And when she wrote back again she qearessed 
him as ‘ My very goode Lord and dear Hosbonde, | 
recommende mysen to you in all humbleness and 
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duty ;’ for people were very polite to each other 
in those days, though they deemed spelling a matter 
of no consequence. Customs change, you see, and 
nowadays a gentleman may call his wife ‘old 
woman, and a wife may begin a letter with ‘ Dear 
papsey, but they all spell quite correctly. 

“For my part,” said my mother, “I like politeness, 
however it is spelled, and have no objection even to 
beginning it with a capital P.” And then I remem- 
bered how, when we played “I love my love” on 
Saturday nights before we went to bed, my mother 
always loved her love with a P, “because she was 
polite,” and I loved mine with a P, “because she was 
pretty ”; and I hung down my head, scenting a moral, 
which I did not love. But my mother, taking no 
notice, went on with her story. 

“In those warm sunny days Janifred held up her 
pretty head again, and her cheek regained its round- 
ness. Dame Bridget, her nurse, said, ‘And I knowed 
the snail broth was the right thing for her, madam, 
taken fasting at sunrise, with just a pinch of West 
Indian sugar and two grates of anutmeg. My lady 
will credit me next time I advise with her.’ 
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And my lady answered shortly, ‘ Old wives’ tarra- 
diddles, Bridget. The maid stomachs her victuals 
now we've a fuller table and better fare.’ 

Who can say which of them was right? But any- 
how Janifred smiled on the eavalier as he took off his 
hat and bowed low before her; and as she smiled she 
grew rosy again, and once more the eyes of the false 
lover said, ‘Thou art beautiful ;’ and the maid’s 
eyes, which were true and not false (for was she not 
a Devonshire maid ?) answered back and said, ‘I am 
thine, sweetheart.’ 

All this time my lady Anne Reata not a syllable of 
their discourse. But perhaps that was because she 
was counting out her moneys to pay the serving men 
and maids in her lord’s absence. The clanking of 
silver and gold deafens our ears to many things. 
And then by-and-by the cavalier rode away for the 
last time, and the rattling of his sword as he mounted 
his steed in the morning sunshine, and the jingling of 
bit and bridle as he reined it in while he drank the 
stirrup cup, which my lady bade Janifred proffer him 
with her own fair hands, quite prevented her from 
hearing the sigh which escaped from the maid’s heart 
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without her being conscious of it. Not that she 
knew it was the last time. But it zvas the last time. 
He never came back even to see her tomb. 

What became of him? Ah! you may ask, but I 
cannot answer. Tradition has not preserved even 
his name to us. He was one of the false ones whose 
name is blotted out. It is Janifred, who was true, 
whose memory is enshrined in the hearts of the 
people. Old Aggy Norman still tells the story her 
srandmother used to relate of Janifred’s love and 
sorrow; tells it in the same fashion as her grand- 
mother had it from her old aunt Tabitha Turpit, who 
before she was married lived at Lee Court as waiting- 
maid to my lady Anne. And Aunt Tabitha was 
wed, as everybody knows, the year King James the 
Second was crowned.” 

‘Tell me the rest of the story, mother. Did poor 
Janifred die because her lover rode away? I think 
that was very silly of her.” 

“No, child, no; she did not die, or I should not 
tell you a story with so little moral in it. No; she 
was drowned because she fell over the cliff just here, 
where we are sitting, where it is so steep and so 
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dangerous, and where my silly little daughter wants 
to frisk about as if she were a goat. And if you were 
to fall over as she did, you would be drowned too in 
those deep waters, and the cruel waves would carry 
you away out to sea, and your poor mother would 
never set eyes on you again.” 

“* Was Janifred jumping about like a goat, mammy, 
when she tumbled over ?” 

“No; I don’t think she was. I expect she was 
wandering up and down in the woods, crying and 
breaking her heart over the news which Aggy’s 
great-grand-aunt said had just come from London, of 
her lover’s marriage to one of the ladies-in-waiting at 
the Court of King James. When our eyes are filled 
with tears we can’t see where we are going, and when 
our hearts are breaking we don’t much care. One of 
the serving men who was down on the shore, fetching 
water from a certain spring which was held to be full 
of virtue in those days, told how he heard a scream, 
and looked up to see something white clinging to a 
branch or bush, and the moment afterwards, branch 
and all fell plump into the angry sea, and was swept 

away. It was just after sundown, and the days were 
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short and the nights long. Andso poor Janifred was 


never seen again. 

Since that sorrowful day this place has always 
been called her tomb, where we look out over the 
great, beautiful, everlasting sea. And the white 
waves were her winding-sheet, and her epitaph is 
written in the heart of the country folks, and it will 
last longer than the inscription on the tablet in 
Lynton church, which records the memory of the 
last of her race, with letters cut in stone. And my 
little maid must never forget the sad fate of poor 
Janifred, and must not climb about in dangerous 
_ places!” 

“Qh, but, mother, I can see where I am going; I 
haven’t got my eyes filled with tears, crying after a 
false lover.” 

“Not yet, little Annie, not yet. Vou time is not 
come. Perhaps it will come some day; so give up 
wandering in foolhardy fashion, child, before it be- 
comes a habit.” 

“No, mammy, no; I'll xever cry for a false lover 
as long as I live, nor yet for a true one either. So 
then I can go where I like, can’t I ?—at least when 
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I’m grown up?” I added, feeling my mother’s hand 
holding me tighter than before. 

And my mother laughed, and called me a silly 
child. But I kept my word for all that; and so it is 
that I am able to come in my old age, and sit on the 
cliff, and look at Janifred’s grave once more. 

After all, I am not sure that the Fates were unkind 
to her. Men do many things for the sake of fame— 
live hard, struggle fiercely, die bravely, and get their 
reward in a marble monument set up in Westminster 
Abbey. And they leave behind them some who 
envy, many who backbite, and but one or two who 
weep over their memory. After a hundred years or 
so, stuffy old vergers recount their virtues and their 
victories, holding out hands that itch for silver. It is 
all very vulgar, and not in the least edifying to the 
sight-seers, But when visitors come to look at Jani- 
fred’s tomb, there are no shillings to pay, and no 
grumpy old men to drone out her history. 

They will smell the sweet odours of the woods, and 
the incense which the flowers yield to her memory. 
The dark yews mourn on the cliff, and strew their 
berries like tears of blood when winds howl over her 
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grave. The robins sing her dirge, and the sea-fowl 
echo her last cry. And as long as there are tender 
souls left to love what is fair, and to weep over what 
is sad, Janifred de Wychalse will never be forgotten 
at Lee or at Lynton. And many a couple going a 
sweethearting in the pleasant days of youth will feel 
their hearts beat truer and their hands link more 
firmly, when they remember the mischief that comes 
from “loving and riding away.” 
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LL children and other uneducated people love 
ghost stories. Let us lay that down as an axiom 
before I proceed with my story ; for it is not addressed 
to the grown-up folks, but to the little folks; not to 
wise men, but to fools. And the little folks and the 
_ fools will-take it as they find it, and will not want to 
have everything explained. 

Who could explain a ghost? For if you once know 
his nature and the laws of his being, the times of his 
coming and going, where he sleeps by daytime and 
when he gets up at night—his vazson @étre, in short 
—then he is no longer a ghost, which is essentially 
something mysterious and not understood, something 
unfettered by the prosaic laws of earth, something 
which makes light of time and space, and is a cheap 
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boarder at any price, because he neither eats nor 
drinks, 

Such and such was the ghost who lodged in a 
highly respectable family not a hundred miles away 
from my home in Devon. 1 say lodged in the family, 
not in the house. For where they went, it went ; and 
though they changed their habitation many times, 
hoping to elude its notice, and leave it behind in the 
cellars or the attics to keep company with rats and 
mice and cockroaches, the ghost was one too many 
for them, and the first time they slept in a new home 
he kept watch beside their beds. 

I never went to stay with that highly respectable 
family. I should have been frightened out of my wits. 
But I had a little girl friend who used sometimes to 
go to tea there, and her papa once slept in the house ; 
and two of her cousins, her nurse, and an aunt by 
marriage had all and severally heard, felt, spoken to, 
or otherwise been aware of the presence of this ghostly 
thing, more than once, when members of this highly 
respectable family came visiting. They did every- 
thing but see it. Some ghosts can be seen ; but that 
sort are recent comers, and rather vulgar, I fancy. 
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They have generally something to do with a murder 
or riotous living of some kind. Invisible ghosts are 
much more genteel, and they are only to be met with 
in families of the highest respectability, where there 
could be no suspicion of underbred jokes, trials for 
murder, or even whisky and water before going to 
bed. 

This highly respectable family was called—shall we 
say Kekewich? It wasn’t their real name, of course— 
I am not going to tell you that ; but it has a nice out- 
of-the-way sound about it, and will fit my story. 

The Kekewich family lived, when I was a little 
girl, in a house standing in a wide and clean street in 
a small market town in Devon, not a hundred miles, 
as I said before, from my home in the country. The 
only peculiarity about the family that I ever heard of 
was that there were no gentlemen in it. Doubtless 
_ there must have been a papa Kekewich once, but I 
never heard tell of him. 

' Mrs. Kekewich was a widow lady, which naturally 
suggests a husband at some former period of life ; 

but I and my little friend, Goody Cresswell, were only 
seven years old then, and at that tender age one 
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doesn’t seek to fathom the mysteries of an elderly 
lady’s antecedents. We were surprised to think that 
she had no boys, for, having brothers ourselves, boys 
seemed an integral part of family existence. 

“When I went to tea with Betsy and Anna Maria 
Kekewich,” said my friend Goody, “there were no 
little boys at all, and it didn’t seem natural.” 

We always called my little girl friend “Goody,” 
though her real name was Sophia, because she was 
such a very good little girl, and never said anything 
that was not quite, quite, every bit true; and there- 
fore, you may depend on it, there were no little boys 
in the family. Perhaps that was the reason why the 
house was so very quiet. I remember, when my 
brothers came home from school, there was always 
such a bustle in the house, and so much running up 
and down stairs, that I don’t think we should have 
paid much attention to any extra noises; even the 
clanking of chains would have fallen very flat. But 
the clanking of chains sounded very awful to Goody’s 
ears in that large, still, clean, highly respectable 
family residence, where the widow Kekewich lived in 
genteel affluence with her three daughters, One was 
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nearly grown up, and sat with her mamma in the best 
parlour. But Betsy and Anna Maria had tea in the 
schoolroom with Goody. 

“ My tea was scalding, scalding hot,” said Goody, 
in continuation of her narrative, ‘and I mustn’t blow 
on it, or pour it into the saucer when I go out to tea, 
because mamma says it isn’t manners ; so I’d nothing 
to do but to wait till it got cold. And while I was 
waiting I heard such a strange noise, and I said, ‘Oh! 
what’s that, Betsy ?’ and Betsy said, ‘It’s the family 
ghost: don’t be afraid, Goody; it never hurts one.’ 
‘But it’s coming down the passage,’ said I, for I heard 
it dap, dap, dap, and it was dragging a chain behind 
it, a great heavy chain that rattled and clanked ; and 
then it came close up to the schoolroom door, and it 
burst right open wide ; and I screamed and hid myself 
under the table, and caught hold of Anna Maria by 
the legs ; and she said I pinched her, but I didn’t.” 

And I believed Goody, not only that she didn't 
pinch Anna Maria, but that she heard the clanking 
chains, because she had never said anything that was 
not quite true. Anna Maria might have fancied the 
pinch, but Goody could not have fancied the noises ; 
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it was quite possible for her to fancy saree she 
stuck to what she really saw and heard when she was 
telling. 

“ And what did you do next, Goody ?” said I. 

“Oh! Betsy pulled me out from under the table, 
and I sat up on my chair again, and I drank my tea ; 
but it was quite cold, and I didn’t like it at all. And 
my hand shook so that I spilled some on the table- 
cloth. I was very glad when nurse came to fetch me 
home. Nurse said, ‘Don’t be terrified, Miss Goody ; 
the spirits never meddle with dear little maids.’ But 
I don’t like it. I have a book about slaves, and there 
are pictures in it of black men with no clothes on, and 
their legs tied together with great heavy iron chains ; 
and I think they must have clanked when they walked, 
just like the ghost I heard. And the reading in the 
book says these poor men were bought like horses 
and bullocks, and made to work ever so hard in the 
fields, planting sugar. And I never have any sugar 
in my tea now, because I can’t bear to think of the 
poor black men in their chains digging in the hot sun, 
and the cruel masters standing over them with whips. 
But I don’t like my tea without sugar, you know ; it’s 
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very nasty, only because of the chains I won’t have 
any.” 

By this you will see that Goody had a tender 
heart, and was of a very practical disposition, be- 
sides always speaking the truth. I used to think 
I was very fortunate to have such a friend as 
Goody. 

That was the first time I ever heard of the ghost 
that haunted the highly respectable family of the 
Kekewiches. Next time it was Goody’s cousin, a 
grown-up young lady, who named the curious circum- 
stance when she was paying us.a visit. 

“Tt’s not pleasant having Mrs. Kekewich to stay 
with us,” she said, ‘though she’s such a sweet woman. 
She can’t sleep alone, you know, and the little girls 
could not come with her, because of their lessons, and 
Miss Jemima was gone to London for the winter ; so 
Mrs. Kekewich asked if I would mind sleeping with 
her for the three nights she stayed with us. Bella 
had done it the last time she came alone, and she 
said she would not do it again for anything under the 
sun; and so I had to. For you know, one must be 
polite to visitors, and mamma has known Mrs. Keke- 
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wich for years and years. Our spare bedroom is a 
very pretty room indeed ; it has a paper on the walls 
of bunches of pink and white roses tied up with blue 
ribbons, and the windows look out on the lawn. And 
it is quite square, with no cupboards or anything 
where a ghost could hide; so I did not feel much afraid. 
I bolted the door behind me, and put a chair against 
it, with my candlestick on it; and then, when Mrs. 
Kekewich was quite ready, I put out the candle and 
got into bed, and she said, ‘Good-night, love’; and I 
said, ‘I hope I shan’t kick you, ma’am; Bella says ] 
I’m rather restless.’ And then we both went to sleep. 
But I don’t think I could have been asleep very long 


when I was woke right up by a dreadful sound com- 


ing straight down the passage towards our spare bed- 
room. It was a sound like a heavy tread of a bare 
foot, very soft but very heavy, and every step was 
accompanied by a clank and a rattle just like a rusty 
iron chain. It came on very, very slowly up to our 
door ; and I felt so glad to think that it was bolted as 
well as locked, and that my candlestick was standing 
on the chair in front. But that comfort was soon 
taken away from me, for whatever it was made no 
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account of locks or bolts, or even of the chair and 
candlestick. It came straight on, as if there were no 
door at all, and it walked right round to the other 
side of the bed, where Mrs. Kekewich slept, and drew 
back the curtains (I heard the brass ring rattle quite 
plainly), and looked in upon her ; and she never woke 
up, but only just turned over in her sleep, and lay 
with her back to it, breathing gently, as if nothing 
strange was happening. What did I do? Oh! I 
was dreadfully frightened. I lay quite still too, be- 
cause I dared not move, and I stared into the dark- 
ness, but there was nothing to be seen; only I felt a 
cold air sweeping over the bed, as if a polar bear had 
come in with icicles in his lungs, and was breathing 
onus. And after that I must have been unconscious, 
for I don’t remember anything else ; and when I woke 
up in the morning Mrs. Kekewich was up and dress- 
ing, and she had drawn up the blind, and the sun was 
streaming in. The chair and candlestick were stand- 
ing where I put them the night before, and the door 
was still locked and bolted, and I never remembered 
till long afterwards that the bed in which we had 
slept was a French one, whose curtains hung down 
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tentwise, from a pole in the wall, and so there were 


no brass rings to rattle. 

It was most unpleasant and very mysterious, but 
what could one do? Mrs. Kekewich was a sweet 
woman, and we were all very fond of her.” 

“But what did she say about it?” asked we. 

“Oh! you don’t think I mentioned the subject to 
her? She was our guest. And it must be quite bad 
enough to have a ghost following you about, without 
having people making remarks, and asking what was 
the meaning of it. 

Oh no,” said the young lady, who was properly 
grown up; “I hope I know manners better than that. 
The next night I was not nearly so frightened, and 
the third night I never woke at all.” 

A few years passed away, and when I was nearly 
grown up I went to visit in the same little town where 
Mrs. Kekewich had lived till quite lately. 

The friends with whom I was staying were the 
parents of dear little Miss Goody. It was the custom 
then to have a big ashen faggot to burn on New 
Year’s Eve, and we had to sit round the blaze and 
tell stories. Goody’s papa was great at stories. He 
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had seen and heard all kinds of dreadful and curious 
things in his life, and, though in general he did not 
talk much with us young folks, at Christmas time he 
would unbend, and keep our minds on the stretch 
for two or three hours together, and give us enough 
to keep us in cold shivers for the. rest of the 
winter. 

Sometimes he would look very grave when he told 
us of dreadful robberies which happened when he was 
a boy; and then, again, he would have a queer twinkle 
in his eye when he told us of ghosts in white, and 
pixies who led folks astray ; and we were never quite 
sure whether he was making fun of us and our terrors. 
This particular New Year's Eve he was very merry, 
and told us a lot about the dancing dogs at Hilsford 
Bridge, who carried their heads under their arms, 
like St. Dennis in the “ Lives of the Saints.” 

But by-and-by some one asked him about Mrs. 
Kekewich’s family ghost, and then he grew grave in 
a moment, and said that was a very serious story. 

“Dear Mr. Cresswell,” I said, for [ was rather a 
favourite of the old gentleman’s (I don’t suppose he 
was more than fifty, but I thought him gute an old 
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man), “do tell us about that ghost. Didn’t you lay 
it for them?” 

“No, my little girl, no,” he sata “T did not lay 
it, but I offered to.” 

“Was the ghost too lively, sir?” said I. “Or had 
it such a stiff back that it could not be put down?” 

“ Little girl!” he said, and he looked at me sternly, 
“it is a bad habit to speak of such things lightly. 
Where we do not understand we should at least be 
respectful. But I know you do not mean to be 
flippant, and I will tell you all I know about poor 
Mrs. Kekewich and the family ghost. She has left 
this place now, and I am very glad of it. I was very 
sorry for her and her daughters, especially when they 
srew up. It is a bad thing for young ladies to be 
talked about. Young ladies should never have their 
names mentioned in a mixed society till every one 


knows they are going to be married; and then there | 


is no harm in William Spooner remarking to Mrs. 
Bradley that Miss Arabella or Miss Priscilla will 
make the prettiest bride that has been seen for a long 
time. But the three Miss Kekewiches had very little 
chance of being brides at all; and, as I say, I felt 
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very sorry for them when I heard one young fellow 
asking another if he thought the ghost would be the 
eldest daughter’s portion, or if it would remain with 
the old lady, and be parted between them at her death, 
like the family plate. | 

It was hardly decent, you know, for young ladies 
to be mentioned in such a way. So I thought I 
would do what I could to help the poor girls, who 
had no father or brother or male protectors of any 
sort. They would have excellent portions, for the 
old lady was rich and generous ; but of course no man 
would marry for money, if he had a ghost into the 
bargain. Therefore, after long reflection, I addressed 
myself with due respect and courtesy to Mrs. Keke- 
wich, and begged to take the liberty, as an old friend 
of the family, of consulting with her about the future 
of her daughters. ‘Madam,’ said I, ‘it is time that 
some arrangement was made to settle your eldest 
daughter, for whom I have a great admiration.’ ‘I 
am quite of your opinion, sir,’ she answered; ‘but 
suitable partners for a young lady with a fortune 
are not to be met with in this neighbourhood, I 
fear.’ | 
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‘Madam,’ said I, ‘it is not Miss Jemima’s fortune, 


but her mzsfortune, that stands in the way of proposals, 
Could nothing—excuse my naming it—be done to 
lay the family ghost?’ 

Perhaps I was too abrupt, but I’m not one to beat 
about the bush, and I thought it best to come straight 
to the point. Mrs. Kekewich turned very red, and 
then very white; but she always had charming manners, 
and she thanked me very much for my kind interest, 
and asked what I could suggest. I told her I had 
thought it all over carefully, and I believed the best 
authorities were of opinion that a ghost could never 
be kept from walking till it had unburdened its mind, 
and that perhaps if we got the minister to come and 
speak to it, and adjure it to answer, we might get to 
the bottom of the mystery, and then we should pro- 
bably see our way to marry the young ladies. 

‘You have no idea, of course, madam,’ said I, 
‘why it troubles your family so? I think I have 
understood you inherited your fortune from a distant 
relative. May I ask if the ghost was inherited at the 
same time?’ 

‘I think perhaps, sir, you had better ask the ghost. 


— 
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As for me, I never speak of it, and I did not know 
any one in the town was aware wehad one in the 
family.’ 

So, after a little discussion, it was arranged that I 
should come the next evening, about eleven o'clock, 
and sit up in the best parlour, after all the family had 
gone to their bedchambers, and listen for the clank- 
ing of the chains, when I was to follow it upstairs, 
and command it to speak to me. I say ‘command,’ 
because, you know, ghosts always require to be dealt 
firmly with. You must speak as their master, and let 
them know it.” | 

“ Did you have candles, sir, or had you to sit in the 
dark?” 

“TI had three candles and the family Bible; and I 
sat very comfortably till the clock struck twelve, look- 
ing out suitable texts in case the ghost should wish 
to argue with me, though I did not think it very 
likely ; and just as I counted the twelfth stroke of 
the clock of the Town Hall, I heard aclank, clank, 
far away in the distance, and I got up and made 
ready to open the door when it should come nearer. 
I had got my hand on the latch when an awful scream 
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rang through the house, and the two youngest Miss 
Kekewiches rushed downstairs, clad—well, we will 
say rather untidily, and exclaimed, ‘Mamma is in a fit. 
Please go for the doctor, dear sir; please go at 
once.’ 

And what could I do but go? Just like a woman 
(I beg her pardon, a lady) to make such a fool of 
herself exactly at the all-important moment, I have 
no doubt at all that the ghost would have disburdened 
its mind to me if we had not been disturbed ; and 
then I should have invoked it in suitable Bible lan- 
guage, and it would have retired to its own place 
where it belonged; and when it was gone there was 
more than one eligible young man in the town who 
would have been only too glad to propose for Miss 
Jemima or one of the two younger ladies, who, I 
must do them the justice to say, were very nice young 
ladies indeed when they were properly attired. But 
I had to go for the doctor, and there was an end of 
it. I was ready for the ghost that night, but I was 
not going to be made a fool of again by a fit of 
hysterics.” 

‘“‘What did the doctor say sir, when he came ?” 
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“Oh! well, the doctor was rather a worldly man ; 
he did not look at the matter quite in its right light, 
I think. ‘ Clanking chains,’ did you say, Mr. Cress- 
well? Clinking guineas, I think, my dear sir. Old 
Mr. Kekewich is said to have owned slave property, 
and I fancy there are a good many things you and | 
had better not inquire about, if we want to live on 
good terms with our neighbours.’ That’s what the 
doctor said; but it was all nonsense. The Kekewiches 
are an extremely respectable family ; I never heard 
a word against them, before or since. And as for the 
ghost, well! it was great pity I did not have the 
chance of speaking to it and finding out what it 
wanted. Poor Mrs. Kekewich! she was a sweet 
woman with very delicate nerves, and she never was 
willing to undergo the excitement again. ‘The ghost 
never hurt her, or any of the children, and it was 
better not to interfere with it,’ she said. Well! well! 
perhaps she was right. But it was an opportunity 
lost, an opportunity lost. Take care, young folks, 
you never give way to nerves; you don’t know what 
you may lose by it.” 
And so the ghost with the clanking chain passed 
G 
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out of my girlhood’s horizon, and I never heard of it 
again. Inever even knew if the unfortunate daughters 
found any one with pluck enough to marry them, 
plus their share of the family ghost. 

If Betsey and Anna Maria are still alive, they 
must be up in years. And the ghost—do ghosts get 
old, I wonder? Or do they walk on and on while 
generations pass away? And if Miss Kekewich and 
both her sisters died and “left no issue,” as the Peer- 
age hath it, what would be the fate of the ghost then ?. 

I ask these questions, but no one can answer them ; 
for what do we, any of us, know about the world of 
spirits, save that it is about us, though we see it not ; 
near us, though not palpable to mortal touch. And 
the less said about it the better. 

But though I will ask no more questions, because 
no one can answer them, I still sometimes think of 
what dear little Miss Goody said about the black 
men in chains and the cruel whips. Children with 
their innocent hearts have true instincts. When she 
heard the clanking chains, she thought of the poor 
creatures at once. Her little heart was filled with 
pity. And if I am not certain of anything else, I am 
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quite certain of this: that the ghost must have found 
his clanking chains a less heavy burden when he 
knew that one little loving soul denied herself sugar 
bought at the price of his brethren’s blood, and drank 
“nasty tea” for his sake. — 
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HERE were Mormons in the land in those days 
—the days when Jabez Courtenay and his wife 
Gillian (commonly called Jilling), dwelt in the little 
house they had built themselves on the corner of 
Scobhill Down, just where it sloped away to the West. 
Jabez had dug the stones—which are plenty enough in 
that quarter—and Jilling had mixed the mortar and 
carried the hod. The house was not built in a day, 
no, nor yet in a year; and so, when the walls were up, 
they had time to settle and dry before the roof was 
put on. : 

Jilling was a strong young woman, but when she 
had a baby in her arms, strong as they were, she 
could not quite conveniently run up and down the 
ladder, handing bundles of reeds to Jabez on 
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the rafters. The red- headed baby was master of 
the situation, and the work tarried awhile till the 
days came when he was willing to sprawl on the 
grass, and play with his toes, while his mother played 
at being thatcher’s boy. 

“Every wise woman buildeth her house,” 23 King 
Solomon. Then we may take it for granted that 
Jilling was wise. Indeed, without such corroborative 
testimony, I should not have doubted it; for she was 
distinctly one of those who “look before and after.” 
The very cradle which the red-headed baby slept in 
was proof of that! for had it not been waiting empty 
for him more than a year or two? , 

“Iss fy!” said his mother when she laid him in it 
for the first time, “’twas a ‘servie bargain,’ didn’t cost 
me but half a crown, and as good as new, rockers and 
all. “Tain’t everybody getteth such a good chance 
as to buy like that. Poor Farmer Delve was sold up 
nigh three years agone, and I was girl there and 
nussed the poor baby, which was all missus ever had. 
Her died of a broken heart, cause of his drinking 
ways, and the things was properly give away. Iss, 
folks laughed a bit, but, a cradle’s sure to come in 
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handy, said I, sooner or later; and ’tis settee to be 
laughed at than cried over; and what’s a young 
’ooman wi’out a house of her own, and acradle wi’ a 
baby in ’en?” 

What indeed! And now she was in a fair way to 
have the house, and the cradle would stand nicely in 
the chimney corner. And her man was a proud 
father as he sang queer old ditties in the joy of his 
heart, laying the bundles of straw evenly, and fitting 
the spars. Thus he roofed in the dwelling where his 
first-born should grow up to manhood, with brothers 
and sisters to follow after. And he and his missus 
would live out a busy life, eating their bread in peace, 
and go down into the vale of years with grandchildren 
on their knees. 

Jabez looked on into the future also, you perceive ; 
but he saw what he wanted to see, and not what 
really lay in store for him. The book of Fate does 
not often turn its leaves before the time! poe 
that is just as well for us. 

So Jabez worked and whistled, and Jilling ran to 
and fro between the father and his little son—feeding 
both, sewing for both, planning for both, and lying 
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down at night in her own bed, under her own roof, at 
last, a proud and happy woman. 

But time went on; the red-headed baby abdicated 
in favour of his successor, while Jabez planted his 
little bit of ground, which he had fenced in from the 
waste land, and his first-born picked the stones out of 
it when he was not rocking his sister’s cradle. Duty 
laid her stern hand on him when he was but little, 
and taught him how to walk straight in life’s rough 
paths. 

By-and-by the cottage was full. There was Isaac, 
the first-born, Matthew, Jonas, and little Jack, who all 
wore corduroys and fustian, which had to be paid for, 
and shoes which wore out very fast indeed. And 
Ruth, Martha, and Salome learned to spin and knit 
before Miss Teresa at the big house, who was as old 
as the eldest of them, knew how to wash her own 
hands and face properly. But, however young they 
began, they never reached the time of leaving off ; for 
they had to keep themselves in good stout hose, as 
well as Daddy and the boys; and while one pair was 
knitting, another was wearing. So Jabez worked 
harder than ever, and Jilling shared out the victuals 
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by day and the blankets at night, as fair as she could. 
And if any one went hungry or cold, it was not her 
man or her children. 

“Us gitteth along somehow,” said Jilling, but she 
was evidently not so strong as she used to be. But 
she still got up at four o’clock, and walked three 
miles in the dark or the dawn to do a long day’s 
washing at the big house, where Miss Teresa dirtied 
as many frocks and pinafores as she liked, and never 
once thought of Jilling’s back-ache or wet feet. 

Neither did Jilling—she thought of the good 
victuals cook heaped on her plate, and wished she 
might carry them home to Isaac and Matthew, who 
were growing into big, strong, hearty, shock-headed 
lads; and whose hunger was never lulled into peace. 
But she carried home instead good shillings and half- 
crowns, and trudged her three miles back with a glad 
heart and a full belly. 

Some people have the latter, but not the former. 
Jilling generally had the former, but the latter only 
two days in the fortnight, when she washed at the 
big house. So are the lots in life divided ! 

But full or empty, Jilling always looked before and 
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after. When she was a young maid she looked for- 
ward to being wed. Now she was a mother of many 
she planned for old age, and her brain was always 
busy as well as her hands. 

“Us can get a bit o’ time to sit down comfortable 
and read in the Bible Sundays,” said she, when seven 
of her eight children were placed out, and only little 
Charity left at home. “The maid her- readeth fine, 
and I can spelly a bit. ’Tis good reading, I sem, 
where it tells of the New Jerusalem coming down out 
of the heaven. My old man and me, us have worked 
hard, us have. ‘Twill be grand doings for such as 
we a-walking in at the gate o’ pearl and plucking 
fruit off the tree of life. I allays was fond of apples ; 
they’m terrible nourishing. But they sells well into 
Lynton, and the money comes handy now Jabez ain’t 
the man he was. Us wouldn't wish to be beholden to 
other folks, and the children hath themselves to look 
to.” So of the orchard Jabez had planted the visitors 
who came down to amuse themselves at the seaside 
ate the fruit ; all except a few spickety windfalls which 
were made into dumplings for Sunday dinner; and 
the money which came out of the Londoners’ pockets 
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was carefully hoarded by Jilling against the days 
“when man goeth.to his long home.” 

I don’t mean his home in heaven. Silver and 
pence are not carried in our pockets when we tread 
the golden streets, or wander beside the river- of 
life. 

But Jilling was thinking of the grassy mound in 
the churchyard, where her mother’s bones were laid 
And the coffin which should be her cradle would 
have to be paid for, she knew, and the sexton who dug 
the grave would want his fee, and the bearers expect 
‘“‘some’at to ate and drink.” 

So Jabez and Jilling still looked forward and 
planned for the future, while Charity found the 
chapter in the big Bible and read slowly, pointing 
with her dumpy finger along the line: “ Blessed are 
they that do His commandments, that they may have 
a right to the tree of life ; and enter through the gates 
of the city.” 

“The gates of the city,” read Charity, not fully 
understanding what a city was; as how should a 
country maid living on the edge of a common, miles 
away from civic life ? 
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“The gates of the city,’ echoed a strange voice 
from the threshold. “What city? The City of the 
Saints, is it, you are reading about?” 

‘“Won't ’ee plaze to walk in, sir?” said Jilling, going 
to the door. 

I told you at starting that there were Mormons in 
the land in those days, and this was one of them, to 
whom Jilling said “sir.” A tall, straight man, with a 
serious look and a gentle voice. “I sem he’s an 
apostle,” said Jabez to his wife, when they douted the 
fire that night, and lay down to sleep. “I sem the 
Lord hatha sent mun to show we the road to heaven.” 

“ He zelleth fine,” said Jilling ; “ but the apostles be 
dead, and us knows the way to heaven.” 

Ah! well they might know the way to heaven. 
“The way-faring man, though a fool, shall not err 
therein,” said the prophet, hundreds of years ago, and 
many feet have trod steadfastly in that road since. 
But the wily Mormon elder was not thinking of this 
road. He was come out from the far West, sent by a 
very different sort of prophet from Isaiah the blessed 
of the Lord. And he was bid to seek recruits for the 
very earthly “ City of the Saints, called Utah,” where 
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men and women swore blind obedience to one Joe 
Smith, who liked to hear guineas clinking in his 
pockets, and who loved the world and the flesh. But 
though he might be cunning and low he appeared, (like 
another person I could name were I so minded,) unto 
some of his followers as an angel of light; and the 
elder who visited Jabez and Jilling carried somewhat 
of a halo round his head. A borrowed lustre, doubt- 
less. Would he had borrowed nothing else. But he 
borrowed the words of Scripture, and fitted them to 
his own ends. Obedience is the first duty of a 
disciple, we all know, and Joe Smith knew how to 
enforce it. 

“ Houses and orchards,” said the solemn elder, with 
a far-away look in his grey green eyes, “houses and 
orchards, sons and daughters, yea, even the small 
beasts of the earth, such as chicken and pigs, what are 
they, my dear friend, but encumbrances when we are 
called to go forth and meet the Lord? 

“Was not His command given long ago, ‘ Sell all 
that thou hast, and follow Me’? Will ye be like the 
foolish virgins on whom the door was shut ?” | 

So scunded the warning voice of the Mormon 
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elder, as he went up and down through the farms 
and cottages of many a lonely parish in North 
Devon. 
“Sell all that thou hast, and follow Me—so spake 
the Lord in times past, and now He speaks again 
through the mouth of His prophet Joe Smith.” The 
words sounded familiar to the country folk ; had they 
not heard them read in church from their childhood ? 
“ The Lord is at hand, make ready to meet Him.” 
And then, later on, came more particular in- 
structions as to the City of the Saints, where the 
faithful should gather together to wait the Advent. 
The City of the Saints called Utah, far away in the 
West, where the sunset lights gathered and glowed. 
There the people who kept the commandments 
should tarry till the appointed time; there they 
should walk up and down in peace; there the Lord 
would know His own; they would need no coffins— 
have no sexton to pay—their vile bodies would be 
changed in the twinkling of an eye. 
True, the way was long, and stormy seas must be 
crossed, and wild prairies traversed; but had they not 
read how Christian, the pilgrim, went forth at the 
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word of the Evangelist, and arrived safely at the 
golden gates ? 

And the elder would be with them. All that was 
needed was money to pay their passage; after that, all 
would be easy. 

So spake the wily man with the green grey eyes 
and the solemn air. 

“ What do’ee think of it?” said Jabez. “Shall us go?” 

“Go!” said Jilling. “What, and leave the childer-?” 

And so the time went on. Charity tended the 
chickens and fed the pig; Jilling scrubbed and cooked, 
rose up early and lay down late; Jabez dug and 
delved, and all the while the refrain rang in his ears, 
“Go forth to meet the Lord.” But in the mother’s 
heart there was no response, 

Then came the year of the potato blight. What 
was the good of digging and delving if there was no 
crop to gather ? And Jabez’ heart failed him for fear 
of the coming winter. 

It was a sad time in those outlying parts, where 
potatoes formed the chief food of the labouring man. 
A nice rasher of bacon, and a crock full of mealy 
potatoes, what could hungry soul desire beyond ? 
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But when the roots rotted in the ground, how should 
the producer of that rasher grow fat? No, the crock 
hung empty on the chimney crook, and the pig was 
lean in his stye. And many a working man and his 
family starved on rice and turnips, with a loaf of 
coarse bread. 

Times were bad. But the elder still walked up and 
down in the land, and gathered in his harvest of silly 
souls, 

One day Charity sickened with fever. The doctor 
came, but he had more than he could do—-there was 
fever all round ; and his district had a radius of ten 
miles. He came once to Scobhill, and Jabez trudged 
in to the little town where the doctor lived, and 
brought home a “bottle of stuff” for the child ; but it 
was not that sort of stuff she wanted, and it did her 
no good. “ Beef tea and plenty of milk,” the doctor 
had ordered as well; but he did not. provide those 
things, only the physic. And how was Jilling to get 
milk when her cow was sold ?—or beef tea, when 
shillings were scarce ? 

So the father and mother cried over a little grave 
in the old churchyard, and sat solitary in the chimney 
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corner in the dimpses. And when Sunday came round 
Jabez got down the big Bible, and read slowly, through 
his dropping tears: “ Behold, the tabernacle of God is 
with men;” and he remembered what the elder had 
told them about the City of the Saints, far away from 
England—England, where crops failed, and cattle 
pined, and shillings were scarce. 

And before the winter was over the elder took 
passage in the steamer which sailed for New York 
from Southampton, and 211 souls went with him, 
whom he had gathered in from the farms, and the 
cottages, and the little busy homesteads of North 
Devon. 

And Jabez was one of the 211, but not Jilling. The 
price of the land and its sichard, the pig-stye, and 
the linhay,—where the cow used to lie amongst sweet 
straw and dried fern,—was in his pocket (at least till 
the elder said it would be safer in his portmanteau). 
And the house whose roof had covered the red- 
headed baby and all his brothers and sisters passed 
into the hands of strangers, and money went out to 
the far West, which jingled sweetly in the ears of Joe 
Smith, who dwelt at Utah, in the City of the Saints. 

H 
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“Good-bye,” said Jabez to Jilling ; “if thee won’t 
come wi’ me, thee must stay behind.” So had the wily 
elder beguiled his heart. “There’s wives in plenty, 
folks say, in the City of the Saints; but I'll not forget 
thee.” 

“Tis hard,” said Jilling, “’tis cruel hard; twenty- 
five years have I cooked, and scrubbed, and scratted 
for that there man, and now he’s agoo!” 

But she wiped the tears from her eyes, packed up 
her cradle—which would come in useful for Isaac’s 
wife before long—and gathered her bits of household 
furniture together, and went to live with Martha, 
who had just married the groom at the big house. 
Martha’s cottage was rcomy enough, and she was 
made welcome by the groom. And she had not to 
get up so early, nor to trudge so many weary miles 
when she went to wash at the big house. Still, 
her heart was heavy. You can’t cook, and mend, 
and scrat for a man five-and-twenty years, and not 
miss him when he is gone, you know, “’tisn’t 
nature.” 

“Tf the Lord had a-took un, like He did the little 
maid, I’d ’a known ’twas His will; but that there 
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elder, who’s to know where he’s a leading of un?” 
said Jilling to the parson. 

The parson sighed, and shook his head. His 
mission was to comfort his flock, for he was a shep- 
herd with a tender heart. But how was he to comfort 
a wife deserted by her husband? Could he assure 
her it was the “ will of the Lord,” when he believed in 
his heart that Joe Smith was an impostor, and no 
prophet? Could he say it was “all for the best,” and 
the poor woman must not fret after a worthless man? 
No, Jabez had been a good husband, a good father— 
he neither drank, nor swore—he had worked hard, 
and reared his children in all honesty and decent 
living ; and now he had fallen a prey to the machina- 
tions of the evil one—or lost his senses. Anyway, it 
was a bad job for his wife; and he could think of 
‘nothing comforting to say. So he shook his head, 
and sighed, which showed his sympathy ; and he did 
more, for he left a shilling in her hand when he said 
“ good-bye,” adding, “ We must hope for the best, Mrs, 
Courtenay.” 

It was very feeble of him, no doubt, but still Martha 
said, “I sem the parson’s words did her good.” We 
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must not be hard on him; he meant well. What 
would you have said, I wonder; “Your husband’s a 
fool, and that Joe Smith a scoundrel, who ought to be 
hung, Mrs. Courtenay ;” that’s what you would have 
said, is it? Well, and would it have made matters 
any better, or comforted the sore heart of Jilling the 
least little bit? 

Now she was always ready to hope, and the 
parson’s words encouraged -her. And looking before 
and after, as was her wont, she said: “ He always were 
a trusting sort o’ man, were Jabez ; ’twas the hard times 
addled his brain, I’m thinking; he didn’t mane no 
harm. Maybe he'll come to hisself when he gitteth a 
good bellyful of meat again, and us’ll hear of mun from 
Farmer Spurrier’s darter, who’s gone along of the rest. 
There’s no lack o’ company he ’ill have.” 

No lack of company, indeed! Half the parish had 
lost a brother, or a sister, or knew somebody who had. 
They had lost, but the Mormons had gained—those 
strange folk beyond the seas, whose fluent tongues 
reached all through the land, and whose messengers 
walked up and down the highways and the byeways 
of Devon, with one hand beckoning to suffering 
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folk, and the other pointing to the City of the 
Saints. 

All the parish talked. “What did it mean?” said 
they. Wise men wondered, but women wept; and 
the parsons met one fine afternoon in early spring, and 
consulted together what could be done to stem this 
emigration and stay proselytising. They met at the 
house of the Dean Rural, and he was voted into the 
chair. 

“Hem,” said he, as he stood up to open the dis- 
cussion, and then he took a drink of water, -for he 
always was a bashful man, whose words did not come 
readily. “Hem,” said heagain. ‘“ In view of the sad 
state of things in our parishes at the present moment 
we are met together to consider such remedies as any 
brother may propose. For myself, having with grief 
of mind used all arguments at my command unavail- 
ingly, I have seen one after another of my flock fall 
into the snare of the fowler—hem.” Here, feeling his 
metaphor becoming a little mixed, the good man 
coughed again, and stretched out his hand for the 
tumbler. But a brother from the nearest town, whose 
spirit was wrestling within him, rose hurriedly, feeling 
that here was his opportunity. 
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“ Arguments, my dear sir, arguments are unavailing 
in such a case. It is not by arguments that the 
Mormons make converts; it is by promises. The 
heart of the poor and hungry lusteth after the flesh- 
pots, and like the Israelites in olden time they are 
ready to worship a golden calf. Let us not reason 
with them. We must fight the devil with his own 
weapons.” 

The impulsive speaker paused for breath, and the 
Reverend the Inspector of Schools for the arch- 
deaconry, asked with quiet emphasis, “Shall we then 
fight with weapons we have not proved? For my 
part, I should not know how to tell a lie, and I fear it 
would recoil on myself if I made a false promise.” 

Since those days, the Yankees, who are a cute 
people as we all acknowledge, have found the 
Mormons, headed by their prophet, one too many for 
them. Is it any wonder then, that a few quiet country 
ministers laid their heads together in vain? The little 
assembly broke up dispirited, and each member jogged 
home through muddy lane and over wild moor, 
cogitating as he went his next Sunday’s sermon. 
But the more they preached against Mormonism and 
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its errors, the more folks talked about it. It is not 
always wise to harrow up the ground—it makes the 
seed fall deeper, and germinate better. And then 
there came into our neighbourhood an old clergyman, 
well known years before to us all. He had travelled 
much, and studied the ways of more than one nation. 
And there was a twinkle in his old eyes when we told 
him of the elder, and how he had “come over” poor 
Jabez, who used to go fishing with him in Black Pool 
five-and-thirty years ago. 

“Give me a pulpit,” said he, “and go round the 
parish and bid all the folks come to church; I'll find 
a text that even Joe Smith himself can’t turn to his 
purpose. Get me the people to listen, and I'll warrant 
they shall have arguments to suit them.” 

So the word went round the parishes, “ Parson 

Jeames be going to preach agen the Mormons.” And 
those who knew him when they were lads came for 
old times’ sake. And those who had friends at Utah 
came to hear what was said about the city, by one 
who had been there. And those who were in doubt 
came with the hope of learning. And Jilling came 
with the rest. 


[20 Told in the Dimpses. 
The old parson got up into the pulpit, and gave out 
his text, Psalm xcviii., verse 12: ‘“ The round world, 
and all that therein is.” The sun shone in through 
the windows with their diamond panes, and danced 
on the white-washed walls. A soft rustle of expect- 
ancy went through the pews. The groom’s wife found 
the place in her Psalter, and Farmer Tucker put his 
spectacles in the leaves of his Prayer-Book, to mark 
the Psalm, before he shut up the book. And when 
every one was settled he began his sermon. 

I have given you the parson’s text in full, chapter 
and verse, but you will hardly expect me to give you 
hissermon. Farmer Tucker, who put his spectacles in 
to mark the place of the text, turned down the leaf that 
he might not forget it when he took them out. But 
the sermon had to be stored in his memory; and 
when he gave it out again, I fancy it was rather mixed 
and muddled up with his own ideas. It takes a good 
shorthand writer to reproduce an extemporaneous 
discourse when the utterer thereof disdains written 
notes to help the pen of the reporter. 

And, moreover, there was no so-called reporter 
there; neither was the parson’s sermon, with or 
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local journal. 

Nevertheless the Archdeacon heard of it, and the 
School Inspector twitted Parson Jeames on the sub- 
ject next time they met. ‘‘So you've been fighting 
the devil with his own weapons, I hear,” said he. 
“Nay,” quoth Parson Jeames, “I did but take 
Solomon’s advice, and answered a fool according to 
his folly. I’d like to see the man, however, who 
would get up and tell me my words were not true.” 

“Well, well,” said the Archdeacon, “the great 
object of preaching is to convince the hearers.” And 
in this case the hearers were indeed convinced ! 

But though I cannot reproduce Parson Jeames’ 
famous sermon word for word, I can tell you what it 
was about; for the substance of it became a tradition, 
and filtered through the minds of many hearers. 
Farmer Spurrier would say, “’Twas a grand sermon 
that was ; the parson he were alays a good un to tell, 
and he told fine that day. ‘The world,’ saith he, 
‘was made by the Almighty, and when He’d a made 
it He filled it with people, and bade ’em till their own 
fields and mind the boundaries He’d set ’em. He 
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made the world big, so that there should be room for 
‘em all wi’out quar'ling, and He made it round, so as 
it should spin round the sun and every one should get 
their fair share o’ sunshine and fruitful seasons. And 
He put the Chinese in China, and the Frenchmen in 
France, and we folks in England ; and then He gave 
the world a twist with His finger and thumb, same as 
little Jack do wi’ his top ; and ’cause it was round it ’ud 
spin on for ever. But now the Mormons was come 
and wanted to interfere with the Almighty—more 
fools they! And they says, ‘Come out to Utah, my 
friends ; come one and all who wished to be saved.’ 
And us all wish to be safe, o’ course, and so us starts, 
and the Chinese starts too, and leaves their land 
empty, and the Frenchman says good-bye to his 
frogs, and all the other nations makes their way as 


best they can, thinking they was going to meet the. 


Lord and be happy ever after. But they forgets the 
world is vound, and when they all meets over there in 
Americay—crowds and crowds of’em, ’tis like a lump 
o’ lead stuck on an orange, and it ’ud topple right over 
into space ; and then the Lord ha’ mercy on the folks ! 
No foot-hold on the ground; all holding on to one 
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another, and falling right over the edge o’ the earth 
when they couldn't hold on no longer. 

A pretty fool that there elder must be,- not to 
know how a ball ’ud act when he’s /obszded. I reckon 
he'll hear of it when he comes again.” 

And young Mrs. Tucker, who had not so many 
years ago been at school, remembered with pride that 
she had always known the world was round, for was 
she not at the top of the geography class before she 
was twelve? “It’s a pleasure to hear a minister speak 
so knowledgeable,” said she. “He laid it all out so 
pretty before us, ‘twas just like a map. I mind 
where China was very well; ’twas coloured blue in 
the big chart that hung up on the schoolroom wall by 
the window. I chose my best tea-cups blue on pur- 
pose, because they are real china. As for the 
Mormons, I never saw their name on the map any 
place. ’Twould be silly to go a long journey and 
find it was a mistake after all, and there was no land 
belonging to them. Better bide where we are. All 
the earth isthe Lord’s, so the parson says, and I know 
it’s true, for I’ve not forgot my Catechism, where it 
says, ‘God the Father Almighty, who made me and 
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all the world.” This here ‘Common Prayer’ was 
given me by governess because I could say my 
Catechism every word o’ it.” 

As for Jilling she sat and listened with all her ears. 
She minded well how Thatcher Kiff had fallen off the 
top of the rick he had just finished. 

“IT misdoubt he’d had a drop too much o’ grandfer’s 
shearing ale,” said she. ‘He was a bit merry, and I 
heard mun singing ; and then he slid right down over 
the sides and broke his thigh and three ribs—his left 
thigh it were, and he never walked straight again.” 

But what was that for a fall compared to falling off 
the edge of the world ! 

“Toppling over into infinite space,’ was what 
Parson Jeames said, I’m told. ‘“ Toppling over” was 
an idea familiar to all his hearers, and what they did 
not understand of “ infinite space ” was as awful as it 
was vague, So Jilling went home with the groom’s 
wife, and the tears dropped down on her Sunday 
bonnet strings. But the groom, who was good-hearted, 
tried to comfort her. 

“Don’t ’ee take on so, mother,” said he ; “ the world’s 
stiddy on its legs yet, and maybe Jabez ’ill be back 
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before long. He'd never like to be crowded up so 
along of all they folks—he that were always used to 
a house of his own, and a good field of land round it.” 

“ He'll never find his way back,” said Jilling; “and 
I dur'sent go after him.” 

But before that winter was over Jilling had started 
on another journey. And when she had said good- 
bye to Martha and the groom, and kissed Isaac’s | 
baby, she sent her love and her blessing to the absent 
Ruth and Salome, as well as their three brothers. 
And when the parson came, he knelt by her bedside 
and repeated slowly and clearly—so that her dying 
ears might not miss a word of it—that text which had 
gladdened her heart many a time when little Charity 
had read it on quiet Sunday afternoons: “And he 
showed me the holy city, New Jerusalem.” 

* * * * * 

Did Jabez ever find the City of the Saints called 
Utah, led by the wily elder across stormy seas and 
wild prairie lands? I know not. There were many 
who died by the way, having lost courage and 
strength amidst strange hardships and weary wan- 
derings. 
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walked the golden streets while the tears were not 
yet dry on the cheeks of Isaac, Jonas, Matthew, and 
Jack. And perhaps little Charity came out to meet 
her mother with smiles, and an apple in her hand, 
plucked from the trees which grow by the river of the 
water of life, even while Ruth, Salome, and Martha 
were sobbing beside the grave in the green church- 
yard. 

But from Jabez there came no sign. 

Miriam Taft wrote home to her folks that she 
was well and had plenty to eat and drink; but she 
was never much of a scholar, and that was all she 
said. She had not had a vision of the City of the 
Saints, and no doubt she found what suited her. 
Farmer Spurrier’s daughter took her man and two 
children with her, and when news came of her she 
had so much to say about the hardships of the journey 
that she forgot to name Jabez. And though Attorney 
Trix wrote more than once to the Salt Lake city to 
inquire if Jabez was still alive,—having reference to 
his life being the last left on the lease of Scobhill 
homestead,—there was never any answer came back. 
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Silence had swallowed him up. “Poor feyther,” 
said his children when they thought on him ; and ’twas 
all they could say. 

But after these things came to pass, which I have 
set down, the parish had peace ; for the Mormons dis- 
appeared from the highways of North Devon. Even 
if they had come again I think there would have been 
no doors open to them ; for the old parson’s sermon 
had done its work. 

“He were a fine preacher,” said the folks; “he 
could hit the right nail on the head, that he could.” 
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T was past ten when I started, but you could not 
have said it was dark. We were three of us—_ 
Jeremiah and Guard and I. Guard was the big sheep- 
dog, and almost as sensible as an average human 
being ; a great deal more sensible than some. As 
for me, I was not sensible at all—at least, so Jeremiah 
told me. First of all he said I was very rash to 
meddle with what did not concern me. Next he 
remarked that I must be out of my senses to expect 
to see anything in the dark. Finally, he complained 
of being tired, and said he should turn back. 
But I went on. 
Where was I going? Ah! to tell you that I must 


take you back a long journey, and bring you to the 
129 I 
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stand-point from whence I set out; and then you will 
see not only where I was going, but why I went. 

It’s a long journey, over many years of time, and 
miles of space; and it is always a little difficult to 
travel backwards. Forwards, we go with leaps and 
bounds. “New ideas entice us onwards. Youth sees 
ahead the power and knowledge to be gained by 
experience of life, and presses forward eager to 
possess it. Limbs are strong—imagination active— 
appetite keen for facts as well as for food. But 
backwards? Ah! we look back through a mist of 
regret, and sometimes a veil of tears. The past will 
never come again, and we can but retrace our steps by 
the aid of a halting memory, which stumbles as it goes. 

Nevertheless, come with me, and see as much as I] 
can show you of the times in which I moved about 
before you were born, when railways were yet in their 
infancy, and people who sailed for India went round 
by the Cape, and took four or five months about it ; 
when Henry of Exeter fought the battle of the 
white surplice, and Pusey and Newman were still 
friends at Oxford; and the parish clergy of the out- 
lying districts of Devon still wore neatly hemstitched 
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bands, like the Dutch clergy of the present, and culti- 
vated their glebe lands in peace. 

My eyes in those days saw a wide stretch of fair 
country ; most of it moorland, intersected by villainous 
roads, and with scarce a hedge ora fence on its higher 
levels. Here and there sheltered combes ran green 
and smiling towards the sea, and on that sea sailed 
ships which we knew vaguely were bound for “ foreign 
parts.” In the fertile combes dwelt folk whose days 
ran out amongst their own kith and kin, untroubled 
either by Londoners or the letting of lodgings. Their 
hearts were kind, and their lives were at once busy 
and leisurely. There was always plenty to do, but 
also ‘plenty of time to do it in; for no one was in a 
hurry to catch the post, or to get the last news of 
Brazilian securities. It is true you had to go to 
market, fifteen miles off, once a week, or send your 
produce by some one else. But it was a fixed point 
by which you regulated your work-a-day life, and 
jogging along at a uniform rate of four miles an hour 
in the still leisure of dawning day, the occupant of 
the cart had time to reflect on many things. The 
summer days were long and fine, and the sun knew 
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his seasons better then than he seems to do now. 
And the winter days were short and merry. The 
light might be dim which came from dip candles, 
and moulds were an expensive luxury; but there 
was always enough to see to spin yarn and card wool 
by, though gas was unknown and paraffin, with its 
vulgar smell, not imported. 

But why do I take you back to the short days of 
winter when the tale I am telling you is called the 
Eve of St. John? That day has all the glory and 
brightness of summer about it. Honeysuckle hedges 
are in full odour, wild roses peep out of every corner, 
and tame ones peer through the diamond panes of 
each cottage casement. Larks soar and sing out 
their little hearts, swelling their throats in the en- 
deavour to cope with all the ecstasy of June joy— 
which means to them wife and baby-birds with 
gaping beaks. And gaping beaks must be fed with 
small darting flies, of which the lambent air is full. 
Life everywhere is budding, and blooming, and 
bright, | 

Yes ; but life has a shadow, and that shadow stalks 
behind each of us. And in the dim winter evenings 
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when the candles were douted (for “ waste not, want 
not,” was a lesson sternly impressed on our habits in 
those years), and we were eating roast apples,—by 
the kitchen fire, perhaps,—there were things talked of 
which we remembered when days were long and light 
again. And one of these things was the shadow 
called death. 

We don’t speak of it as a shadow nowadays. We 
call it a “new departure”; but we mean the same 
thing, and we know just as much and just as little 
about it under either name. 

The men in those fertile combes might plough, 
and then sow, and reap, all in due course. And the 
women might brew and bake; spin while they gos- 
sipped, call the kine home, and count their chicken 
—both before and after they were hatched ; but the 
shadow was stalking behind each, nevertheless. And 
on Sundays we went across the common, reverent and 
docile, waiting in the little old church to hear what 
our appointed guide should have to tell us about the 
road we must travel, and the sights we should see, 
when, at the time appointed, that shadow should 
overtake us, and stepping from behind, take us by 
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the hand and lead us away, out of this pleasant, 
busy, work-a-day world. 

Our appointed guide was our parish clergyman, but 
sometimes we wanted to know a little more than he 
could tell us. 

“Man is born to die,” said he. Yes, but we should 
like to know when. Nowadays such querists go to 
the doctor and get their lungs sounded, and their 
hearts overhauled. In those days, when guineas 
were scarce as well as stethescopes, we paid secret 
visits to the wise women who could tell us if trouble 
was at hand, and occasionally, very occasionally, when 
any one felt brave enough, there was a watch kept in 
the church porch on Midsummer Eve. For then—so 
said the old traditions, which were handed on to the 
eaters of roast apples by the kitchen fire—there were 
“sperrits abroad ;” and what cannot spirits tell you 
if they are so minded ? 

Spirits of all sorts had a happy hunting-ground in 
Devonshire long after the besom of common sense 
had swept them clean out of the “home counties.” 
Pixies lingered to lead foolish travellers into bogs, or 
round and round moor and mire in a vicious circle, 
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which could only be escaped from by taking off your 
coat and turning it inside out. If you had sense 
enough to do that you had sense enough to find your 
way home. 

But the last glass of whisky and water before he 
starts is apt to prevent the pixie-led from remember- 
ing this specific in the hour of need. 

The spirits abroad on the Eve of St. John, however, 
were not such tricksey sprites as these. They were 
sober and solemn ghosts—the ghosts of those who 
should die within the coming year, and whose biers 
should pass in through the lych gate with mourners 
behind them. I am not sure if the trembling watcher 
in the church porch always knew whose funeral it 
was which thus appeared in ghostly fashion, but 
certain it was that the number of apparitions seen 
would correspond to the entry which the parson had 
to make in the register of deaths, and the tale of 
graves which “ Tummas,” the sexton, would dig. 

Of course, sometimes, a watcher would see nothing, 
and then he might be at rest about himself and 
friends for the next twelve months, knowing that 
nothing would happen which he dreaded. 
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I always had a longing to see the spirits which I 
heard tell about so much in my childhood. I did not 
greatly care of what race they were a specimen,— 
whether the fairies which in Mrs. Sherwood’s moral 
tales presided over the virtues, or the buch-long-wees, 
which, as my father taught me, haunted the steps of 
good little Irish children, and brought them luck. I 
was an Irish child, but I suppose the buch-long-wees 
never travelled out of their island. Certainly, though 
my little brother and I left no stone unturned that 
might lead to their discovery when we spent a holiday 
by wood or water-course, not one ever gladdened our 
sight. Wood-lice rolled themselves up, centipedes 
wriggled out of our way from under each upturned 
mossy fragment of rock; but the fairies and the 
leprahauns were still invisible to us. 

But here was my opportunity, said I to myself on 
this particular Midsummer Eve. I was away from 
home, so there would be no one to be terrified by a 
midnight vexdezvous with the ghosts. I was staying 
at an old farmhouse on the edge of the moor, and 
the most ancient church porch in the neighbourhood 
was but a mile or so away. It is true that spirits 
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were getting scarce, even in Devon. But they were 
not all gone, and surely the last would linger on till 
all belief had died out. 

I had questioned the old “Tummas” about it. (I 
should tell you that we called him so by request. 
On our first acquaintance my politeness distressed 
him. “I bain’t called Mister Pugsley,” said he; “ I be 
called Tam, Tammy, or Tummas,” and Tummas it was 
ever after.) “Isit true that the spirits can be seen on 
the Eve of St. John?” 

“Surely, Miss Annie, ’tis as true as gospel. My 
feyther, he seen ’em many’s the time. They comes 
right up the alley when the clock striketh twelve, like 
a shadow passing over the corn. No, not I, miss; | 
never had the heart to lave my warm bed at that 
time o’ night. ’Tis wiest! enow digging graves when 
the time comes; us shouldn’t go out against trouble.” 

Then I questioned Jeremiah. 

“T don’t know, not I,” said he; “folks say they see 


1 The right way to spell this word, pronounced as above, is 
g y Pp Pp 
“ huist.” 
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them. Better ask Aunt Sarah; she knows all about 
such stories.” 

But what was the use of asking when I had made 
up my mind? If there were still spirits to be seen in 
the land, I would go forth to meet them, even if I 
went alone, and then I should know for evermore. 

The sun set that night a perfect crimson orb behind 
the purple hill, and the crescent moon followed slowly 
in his path, till the rosy sky paled into primrose and 
green—that green which is not of the earth, earthy, 
but translucent like the pavement of the sea. And I 
watched the colours changing and melting, and felt 
the dews falling as I stood in the hayfield where 
Humphrey and Joe were loading up the last pook ; 
and the air was heavy with the sweet warm scents of 
a June night. Timothy, who led the old horse, was 
draining the last crop of cider in the firkin, when 
Miss Sarah’s voice was heard calling me in to supper. 
How well I remember it all! Dear Aunt Sarah! she 
had been failing in health lately ; perhaps she would 
be troubled if I told her where I was going. So I 
ate my supper serenely, and said nothing. 

We had company to supper that night, and under 
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cover of their leave-taking, I managed to slip away 
without any questions being asked. But Guard and 
Jeremiah, being in my confidence, followed me. 
Jeremiah carried a big stick. 

“What's that for? said I. 

“A stick always comes in handy when it’s dark,” 
replied he. 

“Not at all,” said I, “when we go to meet the 
spirits.” And then it was he told me what he thought 
of my senses. 

But as to turning back we compounded matters. I 
would go on alone, and he should follow after, “ when 
you are quite rested, Jeremiah,” said I, politely. But 
he replied, “ All right, then,” and “if you holloa I'll 
come.” 

Holloa, indeed! Nothing was further from my in- 
tentions than holloaing, though my flesh crept with 
fright as I waited in that old church porch, grey with 
lichens and damp with dew. The stones of the 
church were crumbling, for their marrow had been 
sucked out by mosses and creeping plants when the 
grandfather of all the tombstones that lay around 
was yet uncut in the quarry, and the dead man whose 
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virtues it chronicled was but an indefinite point in 
that vague word “posterity.” Generation after 
generation had taken their last look at the sunset 
hues on the tower, and yielded themselves to the 
hungry embrace of death. The hands that built it, 
and the episcopal palms once outspread in consecra- 
tion over it, were alike not only crumbled into dust, 
but wholly forgotten. Even the saint in whose name 
it was dedicated seemed to have become oblivious of 
his charge, and to have handed it over to the sleepy 
Fates. But still the church stood on, like a giant 
tombstone, “ Sacred to the Memory of the Past ;” and 
where Love and Youth had once sat with clasped 
hands, there was I come to hold tryst with death. 
The tall trees waved thelr arms warningly, and 
moaned out unheeded cautions. The shadows on the 
mounded heaps flickered fitfully in the uncertain 
light. The very ground had seemed to quake under 
my feet as I crept along the alley leading up to the 
porch with tremulous stepsand hardly drawn breath ;— 
but, as I said before, no thought of holloaing crossed 
my mind,—and I drew back in its farthest corner, 
content to wait alone. 
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Ah! how dearly youth loves emotion. At the 
wrong side of fifty I would do anything and go any- 
where to avoid being terrified as I was that night, but 
then 1 really enjoyed it. 

But by-and-by a solemn hush came trailing 
through the kingdom of my soul, and one by one 
each passion and sense shrunk out of sight and left 
the land void. JI, in this awful quietude, lost my own — 
identity ; I did not even know that I was. And yet I 
was, for I felt silence clinging round me like a cere- 
cloth, and I had no power to shake it off. It seemed 
to stifle me with its heavy folds. I could not think. 
I could not speak. I could scarcely breathe. (And 
there was Jeremiah, not a hundred yards off, listening 
to hear me scream !) 

Was I indeed wrapped in grave-clothes for my 
burial? Was it for me that dark pit yawned? 
Would the first sound I should hear again be the 
noise of the sods rattling on my coffin, and the voice 
of the priest saying, ‘Dust to dust, and ashes to 
ashes”? Was that Death whose ghastly eyes I saw 
peering over yon broken slab? Was that white 
gleam his skeleton finger beckoning me nearer ? 
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Should I lie here and be forgotten at once and for 
ever? Was that mouldering smell the scent of my 
own decay? Was that rank fungus the growth of my 
own corruption ? 

Oh! not at all, not at all. Those eyes were the 
eyes of the parsonage cat, and the rest was all moon- 
light and imagination. My eyes were wide enough 
open too, and like highly sensitized plates were re- 
ceiving all kinds of impressions which the vibrations 
of my soul blurred into strange shapes of phantasy. 

Suddenly and swiftly the sharp clang of midnight 
struck upon my ear. From nowhere, and yet from 
everywhere those twelve ringing sounds seemed to 
come. No perishable clock made by mortal hands 
could give forth such tones as those! It was Time 
himself whose great heart I heard beating—Time 
who stood before me, with awful hand pointing on- 
wards, and unutterable things in his terrible eyes. 

Well! yes; it might have been. The daylight 
hides many things from us. But when night falls as 
a veil over the tired senses of humanity, and the eye 
of the soul, no longer blinded by the glare of things 
tangible and apparent, opens tothe soft influence of 
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- the half light (which is all it can bear in this its 
embryo condition), and peers doubtfully and curiously 
into the universe of things uncreated, it may see at 
first but darkness ; and yet, by passive waiting, receive 
at length on the retina a faint yet clear image of 
things that are not, and yet will be. 

But midnight was come, and when I heard the 
parsonage clock in the distance strike a few minutes 
afterwards (it was always behindhand, that parsonage 
clock, in order that none of the parishioners might be 
late for prayer), the spell was broken, and I discovered 
that I was shivering all over, and thought that I had 
best be going home. 

I walked steadily enough down the little path to 
the gate, and I even counted eleven glowworms in 
the thymy turf. But when once the gate clicked 
behind me, then I fled as I never fled before. 

“ Hilloa!” called out Jeremiah, starting from his 
repose on a heap of stones. ‘“ What is the matter?” 
And Guard lifted his head and barked. 

“‘The matter?” said I, “I’m rather chilly now the 
moon is gone down, and I thought perhaps you 
would be tired of waiting; so I stepped out a bit’ 
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‘“And you didn’t see no sperrits then? ” 

“T think perhaps I had better not tell what I saw,” 
replied I, with as much dignity as I could put on in 
my hurry. “ Your ears are not the ears of a believer 
in spirits, I fear, Mr. Jeremiah.” And what with my 
determination not to betray my terror, and what with 
the very re-assuring presence of Guard, who thrust his 
friendly nose into my hand as he trotted by my side, 
I quite recovered my composure before I got home. 
Perhaps even the knowledge that there was in my 
immediate vicinity a big man with a big stick, who 
would have laughed out loud had I confessed my 
fright, helped me to overcome it. Besides, I had seen 
no funerals, after all. So we took a short cut over the 
common, talked of everything but ghosts, and soon 
covered the distance which lay between the church- 
yard and the farm. 

But though Midsummer Eve was come and gone, 
and I had kept the Vigil of St. John in vain, don’t 
fancy you have come to the end of my story. Very 
far from it; this is but the end of the prelude. 

I told you there was company to supper that night, 
but I did not say who the company was. Everything 
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has its right place, and the place where Miss 


Rebecca Burnell steps into my tale is here. She 
lived in the next parish of Ashford, in maiden soli- 
tude, the comfortable possessor of a sufficient 
annuity. Suffcient—for the term is comparative— 
amply sufficient to keep her out of the workhouse 
and to pay for an extra saucer of milk for her cat ; 
but not sufficient to provide her with fashionable 
attire. Consequently her appearance was marked ; 
as, having inherited along with her annuity the clothes 
of two aunts and a grandmother, she was not under 
the necessity of buying any new ones; thus her 
attire was of the last century. There was something 
peculiar in her light full-orbed eyes as well, and she 
was often credited with an occult knowledge, which 
she ‘did not possess, in consequence of her queer looks. 
But such as she was, she was always welcome at the 
farmhouse ; and if her intellect were a little wanting 
in vigour, it was amply atoned for by her bland 
manners and ready good-nature, which made her 
willing to carry parcels, fetch newspapers, and 
purvey gossip of all sorts. 

“T wonder what is come of old Becky,” said Mrs. 

K 
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Jeremiah about a fortnight afterwards ; “ it isn’t often 
she bides away so long. Do you think she could 
have been took bad, and we not know of it ?” 

“She was spry enough last time she was down 
here,” answered dear Aunt Sarah, who was, as I said 
before, in failing health, and envied the young and 
active. Not that Miss Rebecca was her junior—quite 
the contrary. Just as she spoke we saw the old 
woman tripping down over the green. 

“Eh! dear,” she sighed as she sank down in the 
big settle by the hearth place, ‘here I be wance 
more,” 

“To be sure, Miss Burnell, to be sure,” said Mrs. 
Jeremiah, “and we’m all glad to see ’ee.” 

“¢Tain’t many times more I'll step over your 
threshold,” says she. “ Ive had my warning ; I shan’t 
see the year out.” 

“Why, whatever be ’ee telling up then, Miss 
Rebecca?” said the farmer. “The iron ain’t dug, let 
alone the nails forged, that'll go to the making of 
your coffin.” 

“ But I’ve seen en,” said she, “seen the bearers and 
the coffin, and all the mourners trapesing after. ’Twas 
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a week ago last Tuesday as I were going home by 
Church Lane, all in the dimpses.” 


‘“‘ The night you were here to supper, Miss Becky ?” 
queried I. 

“Yes, my dear, yes; the night I were here—that’s 
the night when the sperrits be abroad; but I never 
give it a thought, and set out homeward as casual 
as you please ; and then I met ’em all of a sudden.” 

“Met what?” said I; and I glanced at Jeremiah. 

But Becky shook her head and sighed again. “I'll 
never see the year out; I’ve had my warning.” | 

Dear Aunt Sarah got up and drew the kettle over 
the smouldering turf fire, and taking down the big 
bellows, blew it into a cheerful blaze. Mrs. Jeremiah 


_ reached down the tea-cups, and I went into the dairy 


for the cream jug. Whatever Becky had seen, we all 
jumped to the conclusion that she would be the better 
for a cup of tea. And sure enough, with three lumps 
of sugar in her cup and some cold wort pie on her 
plate, Becky’s smiles came again. 

“Mayhap it wasn’t your burying,” said Aunt 
Sarah ; “there’s other folks have got graves in Ash- 
ford churchyard besides your mother.” 
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“So they have, so they have,” said Becky; “and 
Carpenter Farthing sent for the doctor more nor a 
week ago. He’s a poor ailing critter with a wheez- 
ing cough.” 

‘“‘And my grandfather’s buried there,” said Jeremiah ; 
‘perhaps it was my funeral you saw,” for he was 
kindhearted, and wishful to comfort her. 

But the old woman shook her head. “You bain’t 
in the parish,” said she; “’twasn’t yours, maister.” 

“Take another cup, Miss Becky,” said the missus. 
“T reckon ’twas a dream.” 

‘No fy, twas no dream, I was scrammed right up 
into the hedge to let it get past. Such a terrible lot 
of folks! The parson had got to the lych géat afore 
the lot of ’em had cleared out of the lane. And ,1 
saw the moonlight shining on the brass plate so plain 
as could be, but I couldn’t read the words because I’d 
left my glasses at home. But there, I know what it 
’ull be, ‘Rebecca Belinda Burnell, spinster, aged 69.’ 
It’s a wonder to me who all those folks following 
were? Didn’t know I’d so many friends; and of 
kith and kin there’s none left.” 

“It looks well to have a fine following,” said I 
gravely. 
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“So it doth, so it doth,” said the old woman, cheered 
up by the thought. “I'll trouble you for another cup 
o’ tea, Mrs. Jeremiah, if you plaze.” 

When she started on her homeward walk back to 
Ashford, some of us walked with her, and only said 
good-bye when she was within sight of her own door. 
“Come again soon, Miss Burnell,” said we. 

July passed away slowly. Sunshine brooded on 
the hills and danced over the sea. The corn eared, 
the barley bearded, and the oats nodded, all unthink- 
ing of Time’s scythe, or more correctly speaking, of 
Joe Somers and his reaping hook. As for me, I 
picked wild raspberries in the hedges, and waded 
after watercress in the brooks. Sometimes I helped 
dear Aunt Sarah to make the butter, or stirred curds 
for cheese in the big crock in the chimney. 

Every morning I carried out the cream pan and 
set it in the coldest pool I could find amongst for- 
get-me-nots and speckled trout under the shadow of 
a big jenneting tree. And in the evening I wandered 
out to see the moon rise and the sun go down; and 
to breathe in the cool airs that rustled in the aspens 
round the milking court. 
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And then came August, and the reapers began to 
sharpen their sickles. 

The blackcock on the moorland strutted and 
clucked, leading out their strong young broods to 
taste the pleasures of life, all unthinking of the fate- 
ful twelfth, not having an almanac to remind them. 
But Mr. Jeremiah had, and he took down his gun 
and saw well to its cleaning in preparation. 

As for me, I hated guns, and even when the young 
squire dropped in to supper with half a dozen conies 
in his hand, which he had shot on Mr. Jeremiah's 
land, I always entreated him to leave his gun in the 
porch. ‘But it’s not loaded,” he would say. And 
then I was always the more afraid; for I have 
observed that whenever any one is shot by accident 
the person who took up the gun believed it to 
be unloaded. Strange are our lots in life! The 
blackcock, who were doomed, felt no fear, while my 
dreads and cautions tainted the joy of all that 
autumn. 

But gun or no gun, the young squire was a favour- 
ite with us all. Mr. Jeremiah had carried him many 
a mile on his shoulder when in pinafore days his 
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September fields; and had taught him how to carry, 
and load, and aim a gun before he was ten. Mrs. 
Jeremiah always gave him the best cut out of the 
ham, and Aunt Sarah hoarded the rosiest Quarren- 
ders for the bonny lad. 

“You spoil me, Aunt Sarah,” said he, when he came 
back from Oxford for that summer vacation. 

“Ah! well, Master Giles,” said she, “it won’t be for 
long; I'ma poor failing body. You ’ill think on me 
when I’m gone; but I doubt there ‘ill be no one to 
save you the Quarrenders next July.” 

‘‘Why, Aunt Sarah, you shall dance at my coming- 
of-age ball, and live to eat of my wedding cake. Talk 
of dying!” said he, in his gay way, “talk of your 
grandmother! Didn’t she live to be a hundred and 
three ?” | 

“ Ay, she did so,” said Miss Sarah, “only her wasn’t 
my grandmother, but my great-aunt. And her was 
buried in Ashford churchyard more than forty years 
agone, with all her love letters for a pillow; and it 


* Really earidges. 
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was your great-grandpapa wrote them, Master 
Giles.” . 

“That’s the reason you're so kind to me, then. I 
might have been your nephew, you know, if my 
great-grandpapa had married your aunt. What a 
pity!” 

“Yes, Master Giles, it was a pity; and ’twas nothing 
but pride hindered the wedding. Don’t you fall in 
love, my lad, with high or with low, till you are sure 
your love is strong enough to carry you on to the 
church door.” 

“Time enough for that!” laughed he. “ You live 
till I’m married, Aunt Sarah, and you ’ill live to be a 
hundred, like Miss Joan Locke.” | 

And all this time Fate was weaving her web, and 
the shadows which had met Miss Becky in the lane 
were the shadows of coming evil! 

“No, Pl not go,” said Jeremiah to his wife a few 
days after; “they’re a lot of heedless lads, that don’t 
know how to handle a breechloader; and as for killing 
the conies, Master Giles and me can keep ’em down, 
I reckon.” 

“ But he ’ill take it unkind of you,” said she; “his 
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birthday party and all. ’Tis the first time you’ve 
failed him since he went to school.” 

“ First or last, Mrs. Jeremiah, ’m too old to stand 
a peppering of shot in my legs, and you're too young 
to be left a widow. But I’ll dine with the lads in the 
evening, if they get safe home; and you may send a 
message to Say so.” 

And we all sat in the cool breezy hall, drinking tea, 
on the afternoon of that shooting party, the day 
when the young squire was twenty years old, and 
was looking forward to thrice twenty more years of 
fun and frolic, with just a little work and a little 
thought to temper the days of youth. If he thought 
of old age at all, it was to be sorry that his friend at 
the farm would be gathered to his fathers before 
that time came. As for us, Miss Sarah buttered the 
cakes and Mrs. Jeremiah filled out the cups. The 
white jasmine peeped in at the window, and Molly 
the maid sang outside in the court, as she scoured her 
milk pails. The air was soft and slumbrous, To- 
morrow should be as to-day, we dreamt. 

But into our midst broke a messenger. Rebecca 
Belinda Burnell, panting and hurried, could scarcely 
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get out her words: “ You’m wanted, maister ; you’m 
wanted. Master Giles hath been and shut hisself.” 

Before we had rightly taken in her tidings, Jeremiah 
was seen galloping up the green as fast as his pony 
could be urged to go; and we all started to our feet 
as if we must follow. 

But poor Miss Becky had to be comforted and got 
to eat more than one cake before she was collected 
enough to tell us any more ; and afterwards we found 
that she had told us all wrong. Master Giles did not 
shoot himself. There was a careless boy of twelve— 
a coney starting from the hedge—Master Giles behind 
a furze bush; and Fate threw her last shuttle while 
the shot was fired, that brought the brave young life 
to its death struggle. Not then,—not in one moment 
of anguish. There was time for much running to 
and fro. There was time for more than one 
doctor to shake his head ; time for friends to weep 
beside the deathbed; time for the news to spread 
through all the lands he owned. Time for regret, 
but no time for repentance on the part of the heed- 
less hand that pulled the trigger, before Fate rolled up 
her finished web and wound it round “Giles John 
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Gifford, lord of the Manor of Ash, in the county of 
Devon, Esq.,” for a winding-sheet. 

And before the twelfth came there was a long, black- 
robed procession wending its way through Church 
Lane, just as the shadows had wended theirs on the 
Eve of St. John. The parson was at the lych gate, 
waiting, before the last of the mourners had cleared 
out of the head of the lane. 

Carpenter Farthing was there, with his wheezy 
cough, and Rebecca Belinda Burnell, almost sad to 
think she was cheated out of so grand a following. 
Kith and kin pressed near the coffin with its brass 
plate ; friends trooped in from the country round ; 
neighbours and tenants sobbed as they lingered by 
the grave when the service was ended. But I think 
the saddest of all the hearts that beat to the word 
farewell, was the heart of the little boy with the 
heedless hand. For he did not know, what we know, 
that the shadows had gone before, and that he in his 
hurry had been but the tool of Fate, the pre-ordainer. 
“If I had but known!” cried he. Yes, if we did but 
know! That is the lament of us all. But I suppose 
we are not meant to know now. 
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Miss Burnell, in spite of her “ warning,” attended 
many a funeral before her own time came, but none 
had so fine a following as the one she had seen both 
in vision and reality. “Eh! maister,’ she would say 
at times, “the spirits deceived me; I’ll ne’er trust to 
them again. I'll be borne to my burial like any 
common body, I misdoubt.” 

Carpenter Farthing, with his wheezing cough, out- 
lived many a younger man, and Aunt Sarah gathered 
ripe apples when the lad who loved them would eat 
no more of her storing. Truly the ways of Fate are 
a riddle not understanded of the people! To Becky 
a vision was vouchsafed, though she sought not to 
see. To me, who went forth to learn, came neither 
voice nor vision. 

Unless, indeed, we remember that the register of 
deaths kept inthe Muttleberry church strong box had 
a blank space left for that year, one might be inclined 
to think disrespectfully of the old traditions. 

Iam inclined to think, however, that I saw nothing 
because there was nothing to see. But I trod on 
the borderland that night, I know. 

To-daj: all such thoughts, or superstitions, if you 
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prefer the word, are pooh-poohed by the typical 
nineteenth century agnostic, who professes to believe 
in nothing which he cannot understand, and laughs 
at the idea of Deity, whom he fails to discover in 
divisible atoms. But the gates of the kingdom are 
not unlocked for such as he; nor will even a twelve- 
inch reflecting speculum disclose their whereabouts. 
Let him keep his material world to himself, and revel 
in it. 

There are those who know more than they can 
understand, and believe in more than they can see 
with the filmy eyes of mortality—and my lot is cast 
in with them. 


va 
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is the volume from which it could best be acquired. Kven the best 
trainad nurses may find instruction in this excellent book. It is 
thorouzhly practical and complete, and it is written in the most 
delightful spirit of common sense.”’—Graphie, 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Lonpon, NEw York, AND MELBOURNE. 


In Limp Cloth, price 18. 6d, 


NEW LIFE: Its Genesis and Culture. A Book 
for Young Mothers. By the Authors of ‘‘ Our Nurses, and 


the Work they have to do.”’ 


**The book is addressed to young mothers in esse or in posse, and we 
may as well begin by saying that its authors, the well-known writers 
of ‘ Our Nurses,’ are quite justified in their assumption that it is one 
which mothers will not hesitate to put into the hands of their young 
daughters. ... Of the three parts into which the book is divided, 
‘Motherhood,’ ‘ Babyhood,’ and ‘ Childhood,’ while all are good and 
practical, the first may also be said to be beautiful. ... It is dis- 
tinguished by its tolerance and breadth of view, . . . it is pre-eminently 
based on common sense and a tender regard for the needs of those 
with whom it undertakes to deal.’’—Spectator, 

** Sensible, accurate, distinct, and unhesitating in what it forbids and 
what it recommends(which is a great element of usefulness), and at the 
same time delicate and high-toned. Itis quite to be recommended to 
the class for whom it is written.’’—Literary Churchman. 

‘If sound sense, a plain style, and careful directions can make such 
& volume valuable, they are all to be found here, ... The book is 
useful, healthy, and wise.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

**An admirable ‘book for young mothers.’ It is written with full 
knowledge, it is eminently sensible; and the directions are given in a 
clear, decisive, business-like tone. It cannot be too widely read and 
rtudied.’— Weekly Dispatch. 


Lonpon: SWAN SONNENSOHKEIN & 0O., Paternoster Sq. 
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Price—Cloth, 2s.; Paper, Is. 6d. : 


“¢ Devonshire | dyls 2 


By H. C. O'NEILL 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


SPECTATOR—" Devonshire Jdyis is a book to be read ; ‘no brief notice can 
do justice to pages so racy of the soil.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW —"A charming little book of reminiscences. of 
Devonshire rural manners, customs, speech, folk-lore, and character, written 
by a Devonshire lady.” 


NATIONAL OBSERVER—“ Miss O'NEILL knows her country, and 


emt Mi ce ait 


Se 


: . draws from the life.”’ 
| BRITISH WEEKLY—‘‘Devonshire /dy/s contains some charming pictures 
of rustic life.”’ 


“Home Brewed ” 


FROM THE WEST. COUNTRY 


er STORIES BY 
OSGOOD anv MARY HARTIER 
. * Home brewed—brown bread | + 


And a cottage well thatched with straw.” 
Songs of the West. 


NORTH DEVON HERALD—** We read the book with pleasure, and we 
can recommend it strongly as affording vivid pictures of rural life in the” ~ 


” J 7 
a eT 


West Country. 
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